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CORRESPONDENCE. 
[Cencluded from last week.] 
Boston, Marcu 20, 1850. 


My Dear Frienp,—It was my pleasure at 
Charleston, (S. C.) to hear Mr. Bowen, a young 
preacher, who had been several weeks rendering 
help to the long devoted and excellent preacher 
of our Faith in that city. The house of this an- 
cient Society bore the marks of age within; 
marks which may be seen all over the city. 
They say it is owing to the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere around that sea-girt city, but I half 
suspect that the people are peculiarly fond of the 
antique, and do not care to introduce any novel- 
ties, even the outward appearance of such. 
However, if one judges by outward appearances, 
he will err in his judgment, as to the heart of the 
people, for there is a deep earnestness and en- 
gagedness in many members of that Society. It 
was truly gratifying to see so large and attentive 
audience of intelligent and leading men of that 
city. And no one will be surprised at the growth 
and prosperity of that Society, whose favored lot 
it has been to enjoy the hospitality and kindness 
of the Pastor and his family. Sweet, endearing, 
attaching influences have for years gone out from 
that centre of spiritual Jife, and more and more 
must have been gradually, slowly, and surely, 
drawn together and knitted for good, for life and 
for eternity. This Society, and especially its 
devoted Pastor, have long exerted a decided, ben- 
eficial influence, notwithstanding the strong pre- 
judice, almost hatred, which exists towards Uni- 
tarianism, and all who are any way connected 
Since Mr. Bowen 
commenced preaching the attendance has been 


with the so-called heresy. 


somewhat larger, and undoubtedly he has awak- 
ened a new interest in some, which will] manifest 
itself in addition to the number already connect- 
ed with that Society. Mr. 
able and promising preacher, and it is to be hop- 


ed that he will soon find a field to labor in per- | 


manently. 

The cause of Liberal Christianity throughout 
the South, has never, perhaps, presented more 
encouragement than during the past winter, for 
all the pulpits have been, and im all probability 
will continue to be supplied, where there are re- 
gularly formed Societies. But it must be con- 
fessed, that other Faiths, or Forms of Christian- 
ity, are more congenial to the Southern temper- 
‘ament and habit of life. Work, Doing, Action, 
on which Unitarianism lays great stress, are more 
congenial to the North. Our Faith makes much 
of Righteousness, Action, Works—we do not 
indeed overlook faith, belief, opinion, but we unite 
faith and works, belief and action. We lay great 
stress upon the manifestation of faith and life,— 
upon the application of Christian principles to 
daily conduct. We repeat, it is not enough to 
cry—Lord, Lord, are we not professed disciples 
and members of thy body, the Church? have 
net signed the covenant, and repeated the saving | 
Creed? This is not enough ; every disciple must 
do the Father's will—he must be up and doing 
contiaually—he can never fold his arm in secur- 


j 


ity, fur the Master’s work always remains yet to 
be done. Now, in this, there is something un- | 
congenial to the Southern temperament, which 
seeks tha which is less requiring—for it is not aec- | 
customed to this daily demand for activity. The 
Southern mind, notwithstanding the leisure at- 
forded by its peculiar institution for culture and | 
strength, is aot generally disposed to great and | 
continued action. The Christian Work of Life 
cannot be shifted upon another's shoulder ; there- | 
fore, where this work is lightest—where this | 
press for activity is least, there will the multitude 
throng, and take shelter. Readily that church is | 


crowded, which removes the burden of Christian | 


to believe, or | 


life, or makes it easy to be borne ; 
to acknowledge a peculiar faith, is easier than a 


or deed ; to rely upon the authority of a church, | 


| 


to submit to the dictation of others, is easier than 


Bowen is a very | 


} 


} 


| government offices. 


life of righteousness—to subscribe to a church | 
sovenant and be called a member of Christ, is | Our system. 


easier far than to be faithful followers in word | 


|. 


Unitarianism, as it was presented twenty years 
ago, may be presented now at the South, with- 
out any fear of disturbing the slave-holder. His 
mind may be enlighted with new, or clearer doc- 
triue—his intellect may be freed from contradic- 
tions and conflicting theories, and uncertain sub- 
tleties—he may be saved from many of the doubts 
and difficulties which arise in the vain attempt te 
understand Church Covenants and Creeds. The 
vindication of the right of private judgment, the 
independence of each church and of every disci- 
ple, may be established in his own mind. This 
work, accomplished to a great degree in New 
England, remains to be done elsewhere. It may 
yet go on at the South. But it will be difficult 
to find preachers, because the younger portion of 
Unitarian preachers seek to establish in daily life 
the high and perfect principles of the Gospel— 
they are more anxious that the Spirit of Love, 
which seeks the right, should be diffused, than 
that Doctrinal Truth, if so I may distinguish 
speculative truths from practical truths, should 
be more widely recognised. If I understand 
| Unitarianism of to-day, its life consists in right- 


| eousness, and its ministers are laboring to estab- 
| lish this righteousness in every relation of life. 
| Hence the deep interest generally manifested in 

the reforms of the day, in the cause of Temper- 
jance, of Peace, of the Poor, and of the Enslaved. 
| In this respect there is a want of sympathy be- 
}tween the North and the South. The questions 
| which agitate our Northern cities, with the ex- 
| ception of Temperance, do not disturb the inhab- 


\itants of the South ; not that there is no pover- 





| ty, no vice, no war-spirit in their midst, but the 
| interests of humanity, the wants of the various 
| classes of society, are not studied and recognised 
as they are in all the Jarger communities in the 
| Free States. Undoubtedly, the time must come, 
when this righteousness in every relation of life 
| will be demanded as a Christian duty, when the 
Church will demand it, and then will there be a 
| unity of spirit and a concert of action, binding 
the whole country with indissoluble bonds ; then 
| will there be less difficulty in supplying vacant 
| pulpits in those favored places, and a more free 
| interchange of labors will be effected. It will be 
a slow process, indeed, by which Unitarianism, 
a faith much misunderstood, and uncongenial, 
shall be established ; still if it be Truth, it must 
ultimately prevail. The spirit of philanthropy, 
which has done so much to break down the par- 
tition walls of religious sects at the North, will 
| operate in the same way at the South, and grad- 
ually more humane views of divine Providence, 
|more liberal views of man’s relation to man, 
more just ideas of Divine Government, more cor- 
| rect estimate of the Purpose of Life, more con- 
sistent views of the Gospel Dispensation, consist- 
}ent with the life of Christ, will be entertained, 
| and we may hope some day the simple truth as it 
'is in Jesus will everywhere abound. 
Yours, truly, 0. Cc. E. 





| Essays WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF Business. Lon- 


don: Pickering. 1848. 

Our attention has been called to this excellent 
little volume, by a friend more than ninety years 
old, himself a man eminently distinguished for 
his practical benevolence, his sound judgment 


tand high Christian principles. ‘The book is by 
| Arthur Helps, the author of ‘‘ Friends in Coun- 


cil,’ who, we are told, was educated in one 
of the English Universities, and studied for 
the bar. He was, a few years since, Lord Mor- 
peth’s private Secretary, and has since, our in- 
formant thinks, been connected with one of the 
He is independent of the 
world in financial matters, and mixes a good deal 
in political society. Lord Monteagle is one of 
his intimate friends. 

‘<The Essays ’’ are marked by the same char- 
acteristics as ‘* Friends in Council,’’ and are 
constantly furnishing the mind with wise, prac- 
tical suggestions. They are particularly suited 
to arouse the attention of men in active life—be- 
cause they point out their peculiar temptations 
and trials, and suggest the only true remedy— 
moral and religious. 

The opening Essay on “ Practical Wisdom” 
will give some idea of the spirit and tone of the 
litle volume. 

** Practical Wisdom acts in the mind, as gravi- 
tation does in the material world: combining, 
keeping things in their places, and maintaining a 
mutual dependence amongst the various parts of 
It is forever reminding us where 
we are, and what we can do, not in fancy, but in 
real life. It does not permit us to wait for dainty 
duties, pleasant to the imagination ; but insists 
upon our doing those which are before us. It 


9 submit to the dictates of reason and conscience, | 18 always inclined to make much of what it pos- 


Ad rely upon one’s own judgment. 


the\eriptures, to examine the word, to judge 
them\|ves and be persuaded in their own minds, 
and th\fore many readily yield themselves to 
the coho) and dictation of others who sit in 
Christ’s ‘at. Still, more and more of the in- 


diffusing iki¢ through the South, especially 
where the “erprise of the North is pushing for- 
ward the P€c\ar interests of the country—this 
is seen in SaWnah and more in Augusta. 

It is not to \ denied that the institution of 
Slavery exerts 4Henumbing and blighting influ- 
ence on the causés Liberal Christianity. This 
seeks and demandsp». liberty, wherewith Christ 
has made every mA free—freedom of thought 
and faction. Whii Upitarianism assumed the 
form of protest, and fy4 jts life in the promul- 
gation of opinions diffet\; from the established 
creeds, a work by no Ms to be despised, or 
thought of small account, found no difficulty 


from the existing institution of Society ; but as 
soonas | nitarianism assumed more positive char- 
acter, and its life was manifest jn its application 
of Christian principles, after its pinions had be- 
come firmly settled and establishy then every 
existing institution—every establixed custom 

vocation, relation in life, became 4 subject of 
scrutiny and investigation, was made 9 fall or 
stand, according as it was built upon Ovictian 
Principles, or accorded with the precept and 
spirit of the Gospel. Hence War, Intemperage 
Pauperism, were examined with the microsco 


Many are | 


t\indolent, and many are too ignorant, to search | 


sesses: and is not given to ponder over those 
schemes which might have been carried on, if 
what is irrevocable had been other than itis. It 
does not suffer us to waste our energies in regret. 
In journeying with it we go towards the sun, and 
the shadow of our burden falls behind us. 

‘‘In bringing anything to completion the 
means which it looks for are not the shortest, 


ap | nor the neatest, nor the best that can be imagined. 
quiring 8% independent spirit of the North is | 


They have, however, this advantage, that they 
happen to be within reach.”’ 


In treating of Self-Discipline—the author says : 


** Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a little, you may 
often look over it altogether. So itis with our 
moral improvement ; we wrestle fiercely with a 
vicious habit, which would have no hold upon 
us if we ascended into a higher moral atmo- 
sphere.”’ 


The Essay on the ‘‘ Exercise of Benevolence” 
contains these remarks : 


‘* Benevolence is the largest path of our busi- 
ness, beginning with our home duties, and ex- 
tending itself to the utmost verge of humanity. 
A vague feeling of kindness towards our fellow 
creatures is no state of mind to rest in. No; in 
promoting the welfare of others, we must toil ; 
we must devote to it earnest thought, constant 
care, and zealous endeavor. What is more, we 
must do all this with patience ; and be ready, in 
the same cause, to make an habitual sacrifice of 
our own tastes and wishes.”’ 

Again he says: 

‘«« A man of business must have a deep sense of 
responsibility. He must believe in the power 
and vitality of truth, and in all he does and says, 
should be anxjous to express as much truth as 


possible. 
“ His feeling of responsibility and love of 





eye of Christian Faith and Hope and Love, ant 
one institution after another was made to feel its 


inconsistency with the Gospel. In the fulness of 
time, Slavery came under the same scrutinizing 


eye, and its inconsistency—gross inconsistency 
with the spirit of the Gospel, became so evident, 
that the hearts and mouths of many disciples 


Could not rest from agitation and expression. 


truth will almost inevitably endow him with 
diligence, accuracy and disereetness,—those com- 

on-place requisites for a good man of business, 
vithout which all the rest may never come to be 
‘\ranslated into action.’ ”’ 


These are his sentiments on party spirit : 


“The question, then, is how to regulate party- 
spirt. Like all other affections, its tendency is 
\o Overspread the whole character. One who 


has nothing in his soul to resist it, or much that 
assimilates with its worst influences, is carried 
away by it to evil. But a good man will show 
the earnestness of his attachment to his party by 
his endeavor to elevate its character ; and in the 
utmost heat of party contests, he will try to main- 
tain a love of truth, and a regard for the chari- 
ties of life.’’ 


The following paragraph is not inapplicable to 
us here and should be always borne in mind when 
the urgency of the times and the danger of press- 
ing our measures too far are held out as a reason 
for compromising our moral principles. 

“ Many ns persuade themselves that the 
life and well-being of a State are something like 
their own fleeting health and brief prosperity. 
And hence they see portentous things in every sub- 
ject of political dispute. Such fancies add much 
to the intolerance of party spirit. But the State 
will bear much killing. \t has outlived many 
generations of political prophets and it may sur- 
vive the present ones.” 





[For the Register.] 


The Middlesex Sunday School Society's 
Report. 

The Seventh Report of this Society contains 
some facts which it were well should be kept 
before the public mind. 

From this report it would appear that this 
Society was instituted in October, 1842—seven 
years ago. In that time it has had four Presi- 
dents, Hon. Samuel Hoar, LL. D., Pelham W. 
Warren, A. M., Hon. Samuel Chandler, and ite 
present President, Ebenezer Hobbs, M. D. 
These are men of mark. Such men understand 
the nature and tendencies of the institution or 
institutions to which they lend their names ; and 
their names so lent are a pledge that such insti- 
tutions will be ably and faithfully supported and 
conducted. The Secretaries have been Rev. 
Barzillai Frost, A. M., Rev. Jason Whitman, 
A. M., Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, A. M., and 
Rev. F. A. Whitney, A. M., from whom have 
proceeded from year to year, reports, which have 
been a medium of communicating much useful 
knowledge to the community on the subject of 
Sunday Schools. 

There are, in connection with this Associa- 
tion, twenty-two schools. The oldest of these 
schools (in the Cambridgeport Parish) was es- 
tablished in 1814—thirty-six years ago. The 
latest (in Woburn) in 1848. 

The whole number of pupils in twenty of these 
schools (no returns from two) is 1748. Male 
742; female, 1006. Why not as many male as 
female’ The whole number of teachers is 287, 
male 97, female 180, or about one to every 6 
pupils. Nearly one half of these are Communi- 
cants, and nearly one third, have been pupi/s. 
Nineteen schools, return an aggregate of 256 
Bible class pupils,—that is, pupils who have 
reached the age of fifteen years, and upwards. 
Returns are made in the report from thirteen 
of the Societies, of the whole number of persons 
connected with them between the ages of four 
and twenty. This number is 1427; of which 
975, or more than two-thirds are connected with 
the Sunday schools ! 

Beside these interesting statistics, we have in 
this report, the answers of the Superintendents 
or Pastors of the several schools to a variety of 
questions proposed by the Secretary, in a circu- 
lar sent toeach. We cannot notice but one of 
these. This one, as the report says, ‘‘ touches 
the very soul of the institution,’’ to wit, ‘ pa- 
rental co-operation and home influences as fur- 
thering or hindering the cause.” 

No true friend of the Sunday school, as we 
think, has ever disregarded the connection b2- 
tween the home and the Sunday school. It was 
designed to supply the neglect, and to aid parents 
in the discharge of an important duty. It was 
found, that at home, the duty of imparting reli- 
gious instruction was sadly neglected, or very 
imperfectly discharged. It was the belief of its 
friends that the establishment of the Sunday 
school would certainly remedy this evil in part, 
and could not{fail, in the end, to arouse the pa- 
rental heart to a livelier sense ofgits obligation 
to a rightful performance of this great duty. 
Have the friends of the Sunday school been dis- 
appointed in regard to this last point? What 
says this report? What are the answers from 
these schools which are given to this question? 
In most instances we regret to find, that the 
answers are not very definite, and seem to be the 
opinions of the writers, rather than statements 
founded on well-ascertained facts. But some of 
them speak, or seem to speak, advisedly, from 
which we proceed to make a few quotations. 
From one school the answer is, ‘‘ Parents are 
evidently much interested in the success of the 
school, and many of them insist that their chil- 
dren should attend regularly and punctually. 
The co-operation of some ends here ; others in- 
terest themselves personally in the home prepar- 
ation of their children. There seems no reason to 
believe, as has sometimes been thought, that parents 
regard the Sunday schools as taking any respon- 
sibility from themselves. Those who neglect their 
duty now, would probably be no more faithful un- 
der the old system.”’ Another says, ‘‘The school 
has the good wishes of the parents, and a liberal 
provision of books is made.’’ Another remarks, 
The Superintendent reports an awakening in- 
terest in the Society towards the school.’’ And 
here ends the whole chapter of encouraging re- 
marks in this report on this important point. 

The other reports speak in the most discour- 
aging tone. “‘With some few exceptions,’’ says 
one, “we think there is great deficiency in pa- 
rental co-operation. The religious instruction 
of the school fails often to be enforced at home.”’ 
Says another, ‘‘ Our observation leads us to be~ 
lieve that it is not always the parents, from 
whom we should naturally expect aid, that we 
receive it, but from those persons who in them- 
selves are generally supposed to be entirely in- 
different to the subject of religion.’’ Another 
says, ‘‘Parental co-operation is far from what it 
should be. Ido not know that any teacher has 
been consulted by the parents in regard to the 
religious culture of their children. 
Home influences we fear, are sometimes counter 
to the instructions of the faithful teacher.” By 
another, it is said, “‘ Parental co-operation is a 
streng lever to forward the work in the school. 
W ould that we experienced more of it in ours !”’ 
“Often,” says another, “The natural order which 
should subsist between this institution and the 
parents is reversed. We are expecting the in- 
fluences of the school through the children to 


* 

to the parental influence to sanetify and bless the 
school! Is this right? . : . The 
school is but half the blessing it might become, 
were it but aided, as it should be, by parents.’’ 
Finally, another remarks, ‘Parental co-operation, 
in the right direction, is most sadly deficient. 
Parents provide generously for all the pecuniary 
wants of the school, but at the same time, allow 
it to suffer greatly from the want of their person- 
al presence and assistance. Not a parent isa 
teacher in our school.’’ : 

Such seems to be the testimony of this report 
on this most interesting subject. Two remarks 
need only to be made in relation to it. The first 
is, that while there is such a neglect on the part 
of parents, it is most evident, that the best influ- 
ences and results of the Sunday school institu- 
tion cannot be realized. It would be unjust to 
expect it. Nor should it be condemned for this 
deficiency. It is clearly no f.ult of the institu- 
tion. ‘Those parents who neglect their duty 
now would probably be np more faithful under 
the old,’’ or any other “system.” Nevertheless 
one thing is certain, that without the best aid and 
co-operation of parents, it is doing a great and a 
most essential work. 

The second remark is, that parents should be 
reached if possible, and aroused to a sense of 
their obligation in regard to this most important 
work. And, as it seems to us, it is only neces- 
sary to make them understand, through the pul- 
pit and the press, the aid which is required of 
them, and in most cases, it would not be with- 
held. What then is wanted? Their assistance 
as teachers when it is possible for them to en- 
gage in the work. Or when this is not possible, 
then, to use the language of the report, they 
should give ‘‘the word of encouragement both to 
teachers and pupils ; they should converse with 
their children about their lessons, and aid in their 
preparation ; they should visit the schoo] often ; 
or aid it better still by joining in it.’’ G. 





ANTI-SECTARIAN CONVENTION. 


A meeting of members of different religious 


the purpose of promoting more general feelings 
of Christian charity and good will. The meet- 
ing would seem to have been a pleasant one, and 


ty Paper, thus speaks of it : 


‘*Many would say, what did the Convention 
accomplish ? What good can come of it? 
answer ; it did what, (if the same could be often 
repeated,) would tend more than anything else 
to correct misunderstandings ; to soften the as- 
perities of sectarian feeling, and to bring all 
true Christians to value these things, upon 
which they agree, more than those about which 
they differ. It did what, (if the same could be 
often repeated,) would lead differing Christians 
to appreciate more justly their points of disagree- 
ment, and to treat with more respect each oth- 
er’s rights of conscience. It set an example, 
which, if followed, would enlarge the range of 
religious thought, and increase the knowledge 
of man and of God in the world. They who 
keep forever within the narrow enclosures of 
their own sects—are like those who never trav- 
el; who spend all their days within sight of the 
houses in which they were born. Many things, 
familiarly known to persons in other regions of 
the earth, being contrary to the experience of 
those who have always stayed at home, seem in- 
credible to them. If men had not travelled, it 
would never have been known that there are 
great varieties of climate and productions on the 
earth ; that there are many different races of 
mankind, very unlike each other in size, shape, 
complexion, disposition, intelligence, govern- 
ment, religion ; and yet that these all retain 
certain general characteristics, which show 
them to be men, beings of the same order. 
there had been no travellers,-it would never 
have been known that the earth is spherical. 
‘he true cause of day and night would have re- 
mained a mystery ; and much of the wisdom 
and goodness of God manifested in the creation, 
would have been undiscovered. 

Next to travelling ourself, itis most profita- 
ble to see and converse with those, who have 
come from other countries, other climes ; to 
hear them tell of the appearance, the manners, 
customs, houses, dress, civil institutions, and 
religious usages of people, in the cold regions 
of the earth, on the one hand, or in the hot re- 
gions on the other. We hence learn that men 
may differ inthese. and ina great many other 
respects, and yet be men: having the sympa- 
thies, the kindly affections of human beings ; 
some sense of right and wrong, and a conscious- 
ness of dependence upon, and accountabie- 
ness to, an unseen Almighty Power. 

If we cannot travel, we ought to make our- 
selves better acquainted with our fellow beings, 
of every variety, in different parts of the earth, 
by reading their books, or the books that have 
been written about them; until we are possessed 
of many of their peculiar opinions and feelings 
respecting the great interests of humanity ; 
find that we have much in comrhon with them ; 
and are satisfied that in every nation there may 
be those, who ‘‘fear God and work righteous- 
ness,’’ and therefore are the dear children of 
Him, whom we delight to call our Heavenly 
Father. 

Effects, very similar to those which are pro- 
duced by travelling, or by conversation, with 
those who have travelled, or have come amongst 
us from other countries,—effects, I say, very 
similar, may be expected to be produced by 
such meetings as the Anti-Sectarian Conven- 
tion, if such meetings shall be frequently held. 
Religionists of every name will learn that all 
truth, and all goodness are not restricted to 
their sects—the largest of which is small in 
comparison with the rest of Christendom, and 
very small in comparison with the whole of the 
human family. They will more than suspect 
that, if they would know all that is worth 
knowing,—believe all that is worthy of ere- 
dence,—and love all that islovely, they must 
look beyond the confines of their particular 
Churches ; venture to inauire whether there 
may not be some important truth, not embrac- 
ed in their creed, aye, contrary thereto: and 
dare to commend those ‘who do justly, love 
merey, and walk humbly,’’ although they may 
not pronounce the shibboleth, or wear the phy- 
lacteries of this or that sect. 

But some may inquire, ‘‘was this effect pro- 
duced by the late Conventiont” They might 
as well ask the farmers, when they are coming 
from the fields, which they have just ploughed, 
harrowed and sowed, whether they have reaped 
a good crop. ‘‘If we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.’’ Those, 
who are desirous of more harmony and union 
amongst religious sects, should not ask wheth- 
er the end was attained in this Convention ; 


*} but whether aright beginning was made ; wheth- 


er good seed was sown, seed, which, if it shall 
germinate and grow, will bring _ forth good 
truits—'‘the fruits of the spirit, which are love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, patience, meekness, 
faith, temperance, brotherly kindness and char- 
ity.” I, for one, am persuaded that an excel- 
lent beginning of a great reform was made at 
this Convention. Some fallow ground was bro- 
ken up ; some old stubble was ploughed in; and 
a great deal of good seed was scattered there, 
all of which I donot believe will be lost. It is 


if | 


bodies has been holden in Syracuse, N. Y., for | 


a writer, Rev. S. J. May, in the Liberty Par- 


was not made of the proceedings. Scarcely one 
person spoke, who did not say something wor- 
thy of remembrance ; scarcely one, who did not 
acknowledge sectarianism to be an ugly vice, 
and make some concessions to the pre-eminent 
excellence of true goodness. 





WE NEED EXCITEMENTS. 


_ There are instances of genuine conversion in 
time of general stupidity. Many can tell of sea- 
sons of silent refreshing, which lasted for weeks 
or even months, in which a goodly number of 
souls were hopefully turned to God, with scarce 
any unusual excitement—without extra labors 
—without noise. All was still, and a heavenly 
peace prevailed. They are blessed seasons. 
Would they were far more frequent ! 

But, let us consider for a moment, whether 
such seasons are the most desirable of all, for 
promoting this great work. Do you live in a 
city? Do you know what multitudes are around 
you, who for months, and many of them for 
years, have not entered the doors of a church, 
nor heard a gospel sermon ; and that there are 
many hundreds more who are following the 
teachers of false doctrine, and under the power 
of strong delusion are in danger of eternal des- 
tructiont Now, our inquiry is, in those seasons 
of gentle and silent refreshing of which we have 
spoken, and which were unspeakably precious, 
was any impression made on those thoughtless 
multitudes who go not to the house of God from 
month to month, or on the misguided thousand 
who love the preachers of smooth things, 
and those who prophesy deceits? Did they 
hear of the work, or know of a conversion ? 
Were not the conversions chiefly or wholly con- 
fined to the number who were regular attendants 
on an evangelical ministry, and who were mem- 
bers of religious families’ True, by far the 
largest number of conversions, in any circumstan- 
ces, are from these classes. Butis this so ex- 
clusively the case in the time of a general revival, 
as in the seasons above mentioned? On the 
contrary, is it not always observed that in times 
of general reformation many of those who were 
strangers tothe ordinary means of grace, be- 
come decided followers of Christ! The pre- 
vailing interest becomes a theme of remark in 
all circles. . Men converse in the streets, in the 
Exchange in almost every place of resort, re- 
specting the great and (to many of them)strange 
‘work. Curiosity, or a feeling for which they 
cannot themselves account, leads many to the 
house of God, who were not wont to be there, 
jand many who had embraced Universalism or 
, other delusions, go with the multitudes to see 





'and hear the strange things of which they have 
‘heard ; and in the end it appears that a goodly 
; number of those unbelievers have been brought 
|to embrace the hope of the guspel. 

In cities, and in a measure everywhere else, 
almost everything is done under excitement. 
; Whether men are going to business or to pas- 
| times—to their offices, stores, warehouses, or to 
| theatres, gambling rooms, drinking saloons, and 
| places of debauchery, they go in haste, and in 
lall these various pursuits are under almost con- 
|stant excitement. Every one thinks, speak, 
jand acts under the general impulse. If, then, 
anything is to arrest men in the midst of their 
daily pursuits, and become an object of general 
interest to all classes, it must be something 
which shall give a counter impulse, not less 
strong and exciting than those under which they 
act fromday today. In other words, if there 
is tobe a work of saving grace, which is to 
reach men of all classes, and bring a large num- 
ber to the cross it will, of necessity, be a work 
which will lay strong hold of the minds of the 
masses, and will be very exciting. 

Had we room we might show that for these, 
or similar reasons, the very excitement which 
is produced in extensive revivalsis as desirable 
in the country as inthe city ; and that, not 





jof believers. Asthunder, lightning, and storms, 


} 
} 


/sense—men capable of judging—of discerning— 


only for the conviction and conversion of sinners, 
but for the quickening, edifying, and sanctifying 


purify the air that we breathe, sodo exciting 
revivals give new and holy life and impulse to 
the people of God. [N. Y. Evangelist. 





The Jury in the Webster Trial.} 


To the Editors of the Traveller— Gentlemen : 
Having read in several papers what purported 


to be relation of the scene and events which trans- | 


pired inthe Jury Room on the trial of Dr. John 
W. Webster, I have felt desirious (now thatthe 
subject has been brought before the public mind) 
that a plain statement of the more important mat- 
ters connected with the Jury Room should be 
made, as it might prove interesting, if not in- 
structive to the community. Vhe Jury was 
composed of twelve men, from as many different 
branches of the mechanical and mercantile, ‘‘pro- | 
fessions ;’’ they were from four different relig- | 
ious denominations, and their ages varied from 
28 to 66 years. They were men whom I should 
designate as possessing good soune common 


of appreciating evidence and estimating its im- 
portance. The Jurors, after they had become 
better acquainted with each other, and as the evi- 
dence began to hear with crushing weight upon 
the prisoner, and the ‘‘ net work of complicated 
circumstances ’’ seemed to encircle him, felt 
strongly the need of *‘ that wisdom which com- 
eth from above,’’ to guide and direct their minds 
aright in their most momentous and responsible 
situation. 

{t was then that our worthy Foreman (whom 
we all must highly respect, and whom we shall 
ever remember with pleasure) proposed to the 
Jury that they should have religious services 
every evening. The Pe agen was most cheer- 
fully responded to, and ever after that time, the 
voice of praise and prayer daily ascended, as we 
trust from sincere hearts, to the Throne of Infi- 
nite Wisdom and Mercy. I need not say that 
the burden of every prayer was for wisdom to” 
guide and direct unto a right decision, and for 
blessings most rich and precious to descend upon 
the prisoner and his afflicted family. 

I now come to the closing part of this momen- 
tous trial. When the witnesses for the defence 
had given in their testimony, and the counsel for 
the prisoner announced the evidence on their 
part closed, a feeling of pain and anguish must 
have come over the mind of every juror— 
‘* What! can no more be said,—no more be 
done in behalf of the unhappy prisoner! Is that 
the evidence—the only evidence on which we are 
to base our verdict of ‘* Not Guilty!’ 

At that very time, with the light which the 
able charge of the Chief Justice afterwards gave 
us on several points of ‘‘ the law and the evi- 
dence,’’ I think I speak the sentiments of nearly 
if not quite all the Jury, when I say, that they 
were as fully prepared for their verdict as they 
were when they retired to the Jury Room, after 
listening to the most able and eloquent pleas of 
the prisoner's senior counsel and the Attorney 
General—so strongly, so fully had the evidence 
pointed to the prisoner asthe guilty man—anp 
To No one ELse. After the jury had gone to 
their room—with the various evidences of guilt 
spread out on the table before them, and the door 
locked upon them; shut out as it were entirely 
from the world, with nothing but the eye of the 
Omniscient God upon them—-so painful was the 
sense of responsibility, so unwilling were they to 
come to the result which ai/ felt they must comefto, 
that 30 to 40 minutes were spent ere any thing 
was done—when at last the voice of the Fore- 
man was heard calling them to order and remind- 
ing them of duty, however painful; and when 
they had all taken their seats around the table— 
then it was that one of the Jurors rose and said, 
** Mr. Foreman, before entering upon the further 
consideration and decision of this most important 
matter, [ would propose that we seek for Divine 
wisdom and guidance.’ The proposition met 
with a cordial response, and the foreman called 
upon a juror to offer prayer. This was done, 











reach and sanctify the parents, instead of looking 


very much to be regretted, that an ample report 


ed to the most trying and painful part of our ar- 
duous duty. The various articles which were 
put into the case were examined by the jury, and 
particularly those things which seemed to bear 
most strongly against the prisoner. The final 
decision of the question was resolved into three 
parts : 
_ First. Are the remains of a human body found 
in the Medical College on the 30th Nov., 1849, 
those of the late Dr. George Parkman ? 
Second. Did Dr. George Parkman come to 
his death by the hands of Dr. John W, Webster, 
in the Medical College, on the 23d Nov., 1849? 

Third. Is Dr. John W. Webster guilty, as 
set forth in the indictment, of the wilful murder 
of Dr. George Parkman? 

When the vote on the first question was put, 
twelve hands arose immediately. Some little 
discussion then took place, when the second 
question was tested—and twelve hands at once 
arose. The third—the most important question 
of all—was next to be tried. Quite a pause en- 
sued. One juror—in his sympathies of kindness 
for the prisoner (who was his personal acquain- 
tance or friend) and his afflicted family—shrunk 
from the “fiery ordeal.” ‘‘ Can’t we stop 
here '—can’t the law be vindicated and justice 
satisfied, if we pause here? Must we take the 
Life of the unhappy prisoner’’’? Some discus- 
sion ensued—the mind of the juror seemed more 
calm—and he expressed his readiness to vote on 
the final question, which was then put, and 
twelve hands arose. The die was cast !—and 
John W. Webster was pronounced Guilty of 
murder. 

Thus ended the closing scene in the Jury 
Room. What afterwards transpired in the Court 
Room is already known to the public. When 
our foreman then pronounced that awful word— 
Guilty! the Jury, as well as the prisoner, trem- 
bled and grew faint. And whata relief it was 
to us when we were again allowed to‘ go free,” 
and rejoin our families and friends after so long 
and painful a separation ; and there was nta 
| juror’s heart but would have leaped for joy could 
the prisoner have been justly allowed the same 
unspeakable blessing. 

One or THE Jury. 
[Daily Eve. Traveller. 





We cannot ‘‘ with foreed fingers rude ’’ mar 
what is almost perfect in its way by cutting out 
a single sentence from Dr. Frothingham’s Fare- 
well Sermon, but give it below entire. It was 
delivered on Sunday, March 10th, 1850. 


2 Cor. xiii. 2 —“* Jinally, brethren, farewell. 


Be of good 
comfort, be of one mind.” 


The occasion of this discourse did not need the 
naming of the text to announce it. You have 
been looking forward to it for some time ; and it 
is now here. For my own part, it has not ceas- 
ed to weigh upon my thoughts, and sway them 
with emotions more than can be uttered, from 
‘the day that it was first marked to me distinetly 
las coming; and ithas now come. Well: it is 
}not too soon, and it is not too late. This has 
| not been brought about by any sudden event, or 
' by a slow decline of mutual regard. It has not 
been determined by any offended action on your 
side, or any indolent wish on mine. It has not 
been hastened on, while the ability to render ser- 
; vice was as good as ever; and it has not been 
| delayed, till that ability, if itever existed, had 
fallen into decay. Itis free from your censure 
as if premature, and it avoids your indifference 
and weariness as if-deferred too long. _Itis pres- 
cribed by an expediency that you will recognise, 
and by anecessity that I cannot but feel ; per- 
haps, I might say by the finger of that Provi- 
dence which allots to all of us the dates of our 
s:ason ahd the measure ofour strength. It takes 
place at a.time that is on no account unfit If I 
| do not greatly mistake, it will be for your future 
advantage, as well as for my present relief. And 
if I may be allowed to jadge of your feelings by 
those which at once animate and depress my own 
mind, this occasion, though a closing one, is full 
of the affections of the earlier time. The heart’s 
life is as warm and free in it as it was in the be- 
ginning. Nothing has grown loose as yet,—has 
it, brethren ?’—in the connection that we formed 
so long ago. Butlam admonished by many 
circumstances that it could not remain so firm, or 
| so useful,—if there has been through God’s bless- 
|ing any use,—for a great while longer. And 





| therefore we part. 

It is best so. Who would have it otherwise 
with him? Who would linger to be superfluous? 
Who would see his work hanging languid, and 
his influence becoming less, at the very period 
when his spirit is most alive to the importance of 
that work, and tothe obligations of those who 
are set apart to spread its power? Itis therefore 
that I have come, to take the solemn and tender 
leave of you that] do this day. For five and 
thirty years I have been accustomed to salute you, 
as the Lord’s days came round, with misgiving 
and apprehension very often, butalways with the 
best that I was able to prepare; and now I am 
here this morning, not with a salutation as be- 
fore, but to leave my parting word of earnest 
good-will, with a retiring step, and, I am afraid, 
a faltering tongue. 

Allow me to speak the few words that remain 
for me to say in the ministry of this place, with 
the utmost simplicity and an entire unreserve, as 
I may be led, and notasI might premeditate. 
There shall be no formality about them. ‘There 
shall be no studied lesson in them. They will 
enter into no statistics or historical details of any 
kind. They will touch no point of doctrine. 
The repetition of facts would be too cold, and 
the discussion of opinions would be irrelevant. I 
do not write them down for any permanent re- 
cord, but only throw them out as the expres- 
sions that belong to the passing hour. They are 
not for the public or for the stranger, but for you 
my hearers only. I will not care for any defects 
that they may be charged with ; for the want of 
sensibility to the time will not be among the 
number. 

It would be impossible to lay down any office, 
that one has sustained for more than the space of 
a generation of men, without the profoundest in- 
terest ; whatever the circumstances of its resig- 
nation might be. And this for very plain rea- 
sons. It has been one of the fixtures, according 
to which he has squared and regulated his life. 
It has been one of the media, through which he 
has surveyed the regular successions and the rup- 
turing changes of the world. It had brought 
him into relations more or less intimate towards 
those with whom he had associated his care ; 
and these relations now cease. I[t had required 
that he should be found faithfal to every claim 
that his positfon involved ; and as he looks back 
upon his course from the end, his scrutiny will 
be the more severe, and in all likelihood the less 
satisfactory, according tothe seriousness of his 
views and the tenderness of his conscience. 

All these considerations apply with especial 
force to the office of the Christian pastor. “~~ 
dains of itself the whole method, by which he di- 
rects his weeks and days. It is the great glass, 
in which he sees reflected the dealings of Provi- 
dence with its creatures from infancy to age ; the 
characters and fortunes of individuals; the growth 
and dispersion of families, now beginning to be 
such, and now diminished till they preserve hard- 
ly the name or not the name of a family ; the 
moving accidents of our social condition ; the 
mirth that he is called in to hallow or to share, and 
the tears with which he mingles his own. Ah! 
they rise before him now,—-that altering compa- 
ny, those ‘dissolving views ;” the new-born 
child, who was to fulfil or cruelly poison the 
hopes that bedewed like the drops of its baptism 
its yet innocent brow; the bride and the bride- 
groom setting gaily out on their flowery but un- 
certain way; and, beyond that, the silent circle 
of the mourners and the shadowy procession that 
follows those who have lost the light. The re- 
lations to which it had introduced him were of 
a peculiar kind, delicate and sacred ; brought in- 





most feelingly and sincerely. We then proceed- 


to his thoughts by an almost constant recurrence; 


and connected in many hidden respects with the 
labors of his profession, the sympathies of his na- 
ture, and the habits of his observation. They are 
not of a very distinct kind, it must be admitted. 
The associates that form them with him do not 
continue steadily the same ; and the body that we 
call a congregation or a church may pet seem to 
have any very clear personality about it, since 
its members are changing at will. But human 
ties are not weak because they may bea little 
obscure ; and no one can have been set fora 
quarter of a century and upwards to lead the de- 
votions of a people, and address the religious 
sentiment in them, and visit them from house to 
house, without being conscious of an attachment, 
that may not easily be defined, but can never be 
forgotten. And then the faithfulness that this 
holy office among men requires. That was the 
last consideration. The last to be mentioned ; 
but how far the first in true weight to every so- 
ber discernment! He looks back upon his work, 
and cannot help asking himself how it was done, 
with what degree of diligence, with what earn- 
estness of heart. Aye, these. Whether it found 
favor, or failed to find,—whether it was attended 
with the signs of outward prosperity, or came off 
barren of all such handsome fruits,—are very 
small things to him, and searcely worth comput- 
ing, in comparison with that dread question. I 
have spoken of his favor and of his visible success 
as if they were different things. And they are 
so, though they may sound alike and appear the 
same. For we have seen that one may inspire 
no confidence and win no esteem, and yet be fol- 
lowed by multitudes. Another is praised and de- 
serted. In the language of the Roman satirist, 
he is extolled and freezes. But grantto him 
both the cordial regard and the flattering attend- 
ance, the private and the public testimony ; and 
what are they by the side of the inward witness ? 
Has he done all that he ought and could' How 
few have done this! His responsibility has been 
greater than that of most others ; ut Jeast, it is 
commonly so considered ; and how has he fulfill- 
ed it? It will be well for him, if with a tranquil 
spirit he can look that way. 

Strongly impressed with reflections of this 
kind, | stand and survey the departed years of an 
attempted service. It is the most natural direc- 
tion for the thoughts first totake. And, in mak- 
ing this retrospect, 1 am met by two classes of 
objects. The first relates to the concerns of this 
congregation, and the other is of a more personal 
nature. But few words need be added to what I 
have already implied on each of these subjects, 
when speaking as under the person of another. 
Thirty-five years ago, this society, thinned 
somewhat by discontents from various causes, 
and thinned much more by an unusual number of 
deaths, was not so strong as it afterwards slowly 
grew to be. Of the men who were heads of 
families, then worshipping in this place, there 
are but nine left among us. Two or three—I re- 
member them well and kindly, and almost see 
them at this moment—removed to other parts of 
the country, where they made themselves new 
homes. Nearly allthe rest have not continued, 
by reason of death. They do not beloug to any 
assembly of mortal men. I have Jaid up their 
names, and those of their successors, a large 
company,—who stayed awhile, and then depart- 
ed also—either to other houses of worship or to 
the silent and narrow house. This simple men- 
tion is enough to show what a space there has 
been for the operation of all the diversities of 
earthly fortune. What changes have I traced 
along, in character and repute and situation, and 
by thedecree of the heavenly destinies that sweep 
on without any reference to human deserving ! 
How many of the useful, the noble, the dear, 
have passed from among us! I should lose my- 
self if | were to wander into any particularities. 
I might recount what I ought not, and omit what 
I should best remember. Let me refer but to a 
single instance that occurs to me as [ recall] the 
past. There may seem, indeed, little reason 
why it should be selected ; for there is nothing 
very peculiar in it. There sat, away upon my 
right, a family most closely united in its mutual 
love and in its attachment to this place of our as- 
sembling. The father and mother dropped away. 
The daughter preceded or followed them almost 
under my eyes ; and one only son, at a distance 
from the city of his birth, bears up the name of 
that most courteous and Christian gentleman, 
whom I take satisfaction in all but naming to- 
day.* 

Oh, the burial-places of our households! They 
are nigh to our dwellings, and they lie offin far 
lands. They are opened under the thin cover of 
the village turf, and they are sunk deep down be- 
low the waves of the sea. They waited patient- 
ly for their inmates, or they swallowed them up 
quick. They spread their couch gently, as for 
repose when one was weary, or they pulled the 
funeral stone upon the head of the strong and ac- 
tive as by a violent fate. But over them all the 
words of comfort and hope have been spoken, and 
the prayer that strengthens has gone up, within 
these walls. The ministries of religion have 
been compassionate, and sought to heal and not 
to harrow the mind. We have not forgotten the 
pity of the Lord, nor the promises of his Son. 
We have not forgotten 


“ The faith that triumphs o’er the grave, 
And tramples on the tombs ; 
For Jesus my Redeemer lives, 
My God, my Saviour, comes. 


The mighty Conqueror shall appear 
High on a royal seat ; 

And Death, the last of all his foes, 
Lie vanquished at his feet.” 


You have had held up before you, however 
feebly yet steadily. the light of the gospel, as a 
religion of supernatural authority, of infinite 
grace, of eternal assurances ; a religion, myste- 
rious in its origin, in its doctrines, in its influ- 
ences, like the whole of our mysterious constitu- 
tion and life, but yet taking our reason for its in- 
terpreter, and our nature for its ground; a reli- 
gion of the spirit and not of the letter, for prac- 
tice rather than for speculution, in the life and 
not in a form ; a religion that makes human du- 
ty its chief article, and human love its governing 
law, and the great hope of human souls its fur- 
thermost star. This divine word has been ad- 
dressed to your intelligence, to your affections, 
to your consciences ; and urged alike upon them 
all, with as much variety of appeal, and as wide 
a range of illustration, as the diligence of one poor 
mind could find by the seeking. 

Such has been the exhibition, in endeavor if in 
nothing more, of the ministry that has now come 
to aclose. I cannot but gaze back upon it with 
deep humility ; with the feeling that its work 
should have been more single-hearted, and its ef- 
ficiency much greater than itis seentobe. I 
am afraid to bring into too close a parallel the ob- 
ligations that it has required, and the infirmi- 
ties that it has found. J meditate with awe 
on the prophet’s vision of the live coal from the 
altar, and the unclean lips that it was to purify ; 
and dare not ask whether in this instance they 
have ever met. Fully worthy in every respect, 
if indeed in any, most certainly the offering has 
not been. The defects that have diminished it, 
the faults that have blemished it, no one of you 
ean be so well aware of as is your retiring ser- 
vant. But for these Ihave no forgiveness to 
ask of you, or to ask in any hearing of men. 
The petition is for another ear. The reply is to 
come froma higher tribunal. Allow me, how- 
ever, to say, with some faint gleam of honest 
satisfaction, that it is not from a post of careless- 

ness and indolence that I am withdrawing. The 
words of an English moralist impressed me ear- 

ly, that he pitied the man who could make it an 

easy one. With anxious concern have I awaited 

the Lord’s days that come round so fast. With 

an exercised spirit have I cag ae for the under- 

takings that on every other day are liable to be 

required. ‘In weakness and fear and much 

trembling,” I have stood among you often; and 

often have I studied how I should come, ready 

to faint under the consciousness of insufficiency. 

Whatever errors may have been committed, 


* Colonel Samuel Bradford. 
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he thinks God is, and jeave that where he thinks 
God is not,—does uncertainly go towards God, 
‘but does certainly forsake him, as much as lies 
in him.” 

——————————————— 
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whatever short-comings may have been displayed 
my mind has put strain upon itself and my heart 
has wept, under the endeavors that my relation to 
you has called forth. 

And now that relation is severing. The text 
is saying for me, ‘ Finally, brethren, farewell.” 
Farewell to the sphere of occupation that has im- 
posed the hardest labors and furnished the high- 
est excitements of my life. And farewell, Chris- 
tian friends of this church and society ; for I shall 
meet you, in the connection that we have hither- 
to he.d together, never again. I turn away from 
all the past: The thought of its joys and its 


trials I leave behind. Its register of duty is seal- 
ed up. 











On the Inability of Ministers to Judge of 











judicious friends to dictate to us, when and how 
and what tothink ; but unfortunately for us, 
they do not themselves agree. They must see 
that we are placed in a melancholy dilemma. 
We are ready to take good counsel, but whose 
advice shall we follow? In this disagreement 
of wise men, we seem to be thrown back on 
our own feeble resources, and much as we re- 
gret it, we fear that for the present, we shall 
be obliged to be guided by our own judgment, 
and to form and express our own opinions. Our 
readers must see the melancholy alternative to 
which we are subjected, and will accord to us 
their pity and their patience. When our very 
authoritative and advisory friends agree togeth- 
er, we shall be happy, if those concerned think 
best, to surrender the direction of our columns 
to their better discretion. 





There are those who endeavor to impress up- 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By Nathaniel Haw- 
18 0. 


Tue Scar.et Letter: a ROMANCE. 
thorne, Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


We have here a handsomely printed duodeci- 
mo volume, of three hundred and twenty-two 
pages. Prefixed to the “ romance ”’ is an intro- 
duction of fifty-four pages, giving an account, 
half serious and half humorous, of the Salem 
Custom House, and its inmates, in a style that 
would do eredit to the author of the Sketch Book. 
We have seen nothing of Mr. Hawthorne’s which 
indicates so much literary skill as this introduc- 
tion, There is a certain airy grace about it, an 
easy insight into character, a power of sketch- 
ing likenesses by a few delicate strokes, a depth 
of feeling partially concealed under apparently 
sportive expressions, and withal an interfusion 
of living emotion, such as give to the whole com- 
position an unusual charm. There are few things 
in English prose finer in their way than the au- 
thor’s account of his attachment to his native 
place, and, were it not for the little touch of 
bitterness which mars the effect and leads us to 
doubt the perfect good faith of the writer. the 
sketch would be perfect. The account of the 
Collector is in the finest style of portrait writing, 
and is only a fitting tribute to one known through 
the country only as a warrior, but known to his 
friends and neighbors as a man of strong intellect, 
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all its fatal passages the workings of a disease, 
but who can do little towards curing it. 

In many respects, Mr. Hawthorne brings up 
most vividly thé state of things here two centu- 
ries ago. But he who, in a volume of three 
hundred pages, attempts to give the inmost reli- 
gious experience of a Puritan minister and a wo- 
man under his charge through the most trying 
scenes, without any reference to the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of redemption through Christ and 
justification or salvation by faith, is wanting in 
that whieh, above all things else, is essential to 
a faithful delineation of those times. There may 
be, as there are, powerful descriptions of inward 
struggling and outward events, abounding in 
marks of genius, and full of moral and religious 
interest, but they are not true to the character of 
the persons whom they would represent. 

If we thought less highly than we do of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s power, we should have let his book 
pass by, as we do so many others, with no deci- 
ded marks of commendation or reproach, instead 
of administering so large a portion of both. 





“IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME.” 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


It enriches the world in the estimation of a 
generous man, to detect the existence of a new 





of immoveable firmness of moral purpose, of qui- 
et humor, of warm affections and the utmost kind- 
liness of feeling towards every living thing. We 
must quote a few detached sentences from the 
pieture of General Miller, ‘* New England’s 
most distinguished soldier.’? ‘*'The closer you 
penetrated to the substance of his mind, the 
sounder it appeared.” ‘* Weight, solidity, firm- 
ness; this was the expression of his repose.” 
‘* What Isaw in him, were features of stub- 


that, like most of his other endowments, Jay in a 


which, fiercely as he led the bayonets on at Chip- 
pewa or Fort Erie, I take to be of quite as genu- 
ine a stamp as what actuates any or all the po- 
lemical philanthropists of the age. There was 
never in his heart so much cruelty as would have 
brushed the down off a butterfly’s wing. A trait 
of native elegance, seldom seen in the masculine 
character after childhood or early youth, was 
shown in the General's fondness for the sight and 





on us that ministers are incompetent to form an 
opinion on practical matters. 


sons for it. 
man should be most competent to discuss ques- 


: the advantage of much excellent advice from 
address myself to the present, and to the coming & 
own fault if you do not. “ Be of good comfort, } ties of our position and who would at the same 
any thing that is now taking place. I will pre- ‘ing anything above the level of our capacities. 
sibility felt,—if your kindness and good opinion ‘us, that he shall drop the paper, unless we give 
twined with it, has to be sofily parted. But do 
dignant that we should venture out of our 
you, ora pulpit left to be supplied - for a few 
lirely ignorant. We trust that we are proper- 
man thinks he must go, and another declines to 
P ; ; 
ing to you although it is strong,—that therefore |charge of our own minds and consciences. We 
it need not be, and ought not to be. You are 
fresh impulse to your interests here. And that 
linger ,till you despond about it. Young men 
the beautiful season of their youth. Or a matu- 
in his strength. Do not fear for that. The 
And “be of one mind * also. There is all 
important respect. Let brotherly love continue. 
a hearty concern in the welfare of this ancient 
prosper thatdove her! Come round about this 
Maintain the institutions of religion here,—in this 
according as vou have health and opportunity ; 
: day are more aside from the 
just cause. If you come only to hear a particu- 


Practical Affairs. 
Let it be sent where it belongs, and ey In our editorial labors, we have already had 
for me that it may find merey where it Is sent. 
davs. I bid you a blessing. There is no reason | Correspondents who have kindly and consider- 
why vou should not fare well. It will be your | ately endeavored to make us sensible of the du- 
j 7a! . . 
™ Tot a ee *” “You are not harmed by time save us from the mortification of attempt- 
" gone - 3 ; 
dict, on the contrary, that you are to be essen- ° ‘This advice has not been unattended by appro- 
tially benefited thereby. Let there be a little sen- priate warnings. One friend pleasantly informs 
will carry you so far,—that an old tie, which has ; , 
the Sidaninntes at least of memory and habit | more attention to the great subjects of the day, 
especially Slavery and War. Another is in- 
not believe that a change of ministration, or the 
temporary suspension of the pastoral office among sphere to discuss at all these subjects of which, 
months as you best can, is going to interfere with from necessity, we must be supposed to be en- 
your prosperity. Do not believe, because one 
wer ly grateful to those who are so ready to relieve 
come,—because one voice stops from having os enafshe cece and .wsuhle janeiveds in benniog 
come weak, and another is deterred from speak- 
the cause of the gospel in the midst of you is to |should doubtless be the gainers in having such 
suffer a hinderance. Itis nosuch thing. Atleast 
not so dependent on any single instrument. tis 
time that some marked alteration should give a 
impulse is coming. There is blessing on the 
way. The aid that you are looking for will not 
will be rising with new ardor, and new methods 
of speech, and with the charm that belongs to 
rer wisdom will emerge from some point that you 
do not think of. to shine upon you like the sun 
church is never forsaken. God will provide. 
«+ Be of good comfort.”’ 
necessity for that. You have long been a united 
people. Preserve your reputation in that most 
Let there be no coldness or estrangement within 
these pleasant borders. Agree each one to take 
church, our First Church. For one, I will hon- 
or the stones and the dust thereof. May they 
Zion of ours. Let every one do what he can, 
and it will be something, to uphold its honors. 
choses spot. Let me beseech you affectionately 
but plainly, to give this place your attendance, 
and to increase the frequency of that attendance, 
if it has become remiss without due reflection or 
lar preacher, you are notin the way of deriving 
much benefit from the best he can say ; but all 


We understand why a merchant should be 





ed heart’ Be of one mind in this. Be of good 


The modesty of | 
this notion is more apparent than are the rea- 
We understand very well how a} 


tions within his own special province ; but we 
do not understand why the great questions of the | 


An old soldier might be 
supposed to prize only the bloody laurel on his 
brow ; but here was one, who seemed to haye a 


| fragrance of flowers. 


| young girl’s appreciation of the floral tribe.” 
| The whole Custom House and Salem picture, 
| as a piece of English composition, is almost un- 


| surpassed ; but whether a writer is justified in 


caps special province of | drawing such portraits as some of these are, 0! 
a minister than from that of any other man. 


bet- 


can be made of use to those who bring an inclin- jter able to judge of the worth ofstocks, or the | 


| his old associates while they are stil] living, is, 
to say the least, a questionable matter. There 
}are also a few sentences relating to the author 


born and ponderous endurance; of integrity, 


somewhat heavy mass, and of a benevolence, | 


| form of doing good. Better than the discovery 
,of a gold mine that inflames the cupidity of a 
|continent, far grander than a successful battle 
| that stirs the enthusiasm of a nation ; this adds 
a real and abiding value to life, and multiplies 
at once the securities, the dignities and the hopes 
| of our being. 
Probably many of our readers, living in Bos- 
ton, are not aware that there is daily moving 
|about Court Square and its neighborhood, and 
especially about the Police, Municipal and Com- 
| mon Pleas court rooms, about Suffolk jail and 
jabout the purlieus of many of the districts otf 
| vice, crime and wretchedness in the city, a 
| noiseless, unassuming minister of mercy, whose 
| charities are as voluntary as they are original. 
| Ile is the agent of no society. Inthe ordinary 
sense he is responsible to no man or body of 
He is supported by no salary. 
jlimb of no philanthropic machine. 


He isa 
He 
|once the discoverer and the sole occupant of the 

field in which he labors. Mr. John Augustus 
| stands in a sphere contiguous to his, and often 
i their objects coincide ; but they are not identi- 
cal, nor are the two men associated together in 


men. 
is at 


|their plans. The individual we refer to has it 
; 
| for his purpose to rescue, counsel and guide the 


simplicity, meekness and truthfulness of these 

words. , 

Besides this, Mr. S. employs such leisure as 

he is able to command, in travelling from place 

to place, delivering Jectures, distributing publica- 

tions, and so enlightening the public mind on the 

general subject of the treatment of crime and the 

condition of criminals. He visits jails and pris- 

ons, and corresponds with advocates of the 

cause. 

In addition to his other tasks, he devotes a 
portion of his time, generally the Sabbath, to 
imparting moral and religious teaching to the 
inmates of Leverett street jail. If we are cor- 
rectly informed, the only direct spiritual instruc- 
tion enjoyed in that institution is communicated 
through him. Is it not worth considering wheth- 
er provisions for achaplaincy there are not as 
well deserving the consideration of the authori- 
ties as the contemplated erection of a new and 
costly building? Not such a chaplain as some 
chaplains are; Heaven forbid! Buta man of 
generous feelings, ready tact, unaffected piety 
and untiring fidelity. No formalist, nor dogma- 
tist, no Pharisee. 

During the last year, Mr. Spear has delivered 
ninety-seven discourses ; has travelled six thous- 
and two hundred and thirty-nine miles; has 
made seventy-three visits to prisons in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont; har 
assisted four hundred and fifteen persons ; has 
distributed five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
publications ; and has become bail to the amoun? 
of fifteen hundred dollars for prisoners, most of 
whom have subsequently done well. 

In the same period he has expended for hit 
own support and in aid of beneficiaries, one 
thousand four hundred and forty-four dollars, 
and has received one thousand three hundred and 
seventy dollars. These statistics he has made 
public, not in self-laudation, but, in the absence 
of any board or committee to which he is account- 
able, as a proper return for the generous confi- 
dence reposed in him. For the philanthropist 
is by no means without encouragement. Many 
pulpits in New England have been opened to 
him. Pecuniary aid has been placed at his dis- 
posal. Many eminent persons have given him 
certificates of their approbation, and more than 
all, he has had the unspeakable reward of seeing 
the idle and dissolute that he has redeemed, liv- 
ing honestly, soberly, and industriously. We 
submit that these are statistics worthy of being 
pondered. Mr. Spear commences the third year 
of his gracious ministry, with a deficit in his 
pocket of seventy-four dollars. He depends en- 
tirely on gratuitous contributions. The circle 


lowest and poorest class of persons accused of | of his usefulness will be enlarged in proportiog 


crime. Many of these are strangers in the city, 
sat a distance from home, recently exposed to 
temptations that had never tried them before, 
/duped perhaps and betrayed by the practised 
| villains that always Jurk and keep watch for 


to the resources placed in his hands. Hus _ resi« 
dence is at 2 1-2 Central Court. 

From a small, printed pamphlet prepared by 
him, we have made an extract that appeared on 


the outside of last week’s paper. 





[For the Register.] 
ANGEL VISITANT. 


Ah angel visitant! that by my bed 
‘Didst keep celestial watch the whole night long, 
With thine all-!oving eyes and wings outsprexd, 
Thine influence was on my soul so strong. 
That as I started up, I was aware 
Of thy departure, as of waving wings. 
Abide with me! for then a sense of prayer, 
And love and the security tht springs 
Only from holy love, enfolded me 
And lingers stil!, like airs of Parndise. 
Wert thou of those who look continually 
Towards the Father’s face, with loving eyes ? 
Or didst thou, being one of that bright band 
That watch around the dwe'lings of the just, 
Bow down in thy humility to stand 
Beside a sinning, sleeping child of dust ? 
Nay none cf these—the bright tranquillity 
That did involve me then, was sent to prove 
The blessedness of souls that ever lie 
Calm in the consciousness of God’s deep love. 
Oh ! let that fill my waking hours! and then 
I need not pray to sleep and dream again. 











MASON’S BILL. 


The recent discussions respecting the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves have had a constant refer- 
ence to the provisions of this Bill. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, we think that few per- 
sons at the Nort have seen it. It certainly has 
been published in few Northern newspapers. 
We think that it will appear sufficiently startling 
to most readers. We quote it in full. 


** Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That when 
a person held to service or labor in any State 
or Territory of the United States, under the laws 
of such State or Territories, the person to whom 
such service or labor may be due, his or her 
agent, or attorney, is hereby empowered to seize 
or arrest such fugitive from service or labor, and 
to take him or her before any.Judge of the 
Cireuit or District Courts of the United States, 
or befute any commissioner or clerk of such courts, 
or marshal thereof, or before any postmaster of the 
United States, or collector of the customs of the 
United States, residing or being within such 
State wherein such seizure or arrest shall be 
made, and upon proof to THE SATISFAC- 
TION of such judge, commissioner, clerk, mar- 
shal or collector, as the case may be, either by 
oral testimony or affidavit taken before and certi- 
fied by any person authorised to administer an 
oath under the laws of the United States, or of 
any State, that the person so seized or arrested 
under the Jaws of the State or Territory from 
which he or she fled, owes service or labor to the 
person claiming him or her, it shall be the duty 
of such judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, post- 
master, or collector, to give a certificate thercof to 
such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, which 
certificate shall bea SUFFICIENT WARRANT 
for taking and removing such fugitive from ser- 
vice or labor to the State or Territory from which 
he or she fled. 





when a person held to service or Jabor, as men- 
tioned in the first section of this act, shall escape 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That | 


— 


Mr. Asumun.—Most certainly ; but the cases 

are widely different. The trial of the fugitive 

from justice must be in the State and County 

where the crime is committed, and cannot be any 

where else. The indictment is found there, and 

upon it a requisition is made by the Governor of 

the S:ate upon the Governor of the State where 

the supposed criminal ig, and upon satisfactory 

evidence of identity he is delivered up to be tried 

by Jury. But when a colored man is seized in 

Massachusetts, upon a claim that he is the prop- 

erty of a citizen of a slave State, and he claitns 
to be a citizen of Massachusetts, and invokes the 
protection of the laws of Massachusetts, is it to 
be said he may be summarily sent away by the 
decree of any one magistrate, without the privi- 
lege of vindicating his title to his citizenship be- 
fore a jury of the country? Why, sir, itcouldn’t 
be done in the case of a horse escaped from one 
State into another and found in the possession of 
a citizen. It could not be taken by strong hands 
—by force. The claimant must resort to pro- 
cess of law. He must sue out his writ of re- 
plevin, and the title of the defendant must. be 
tried there where he lives. That defendant may 
be a negro ; and surely if without a trial by jury 
you may not take that which he claims to be his 
property, you can hardly claim to seize the man 
himself and carry him away, before his title to 
freedom has been tested by a tribunal as respec- 
table at least, and as safe, as that which settles 
the title to his horse !] 





PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 

At the recent Scientifie Convention at Charles- 
ton, S. C., Professor Agassiz developed, with 
some minuteness of detail, the theory that the 
human race is not descended, as is generally sup- 
posed, from one parent stock, but has diffused 
itself from several original centres of creation, 
the progenitors from each portion of the race 
having been distinguished by such peculiarities as 
adapted them to their position as to soil and cli- 
mate, and to the part which they were destined 
to play in the economy of jife. He at the same 
time expressed his faith in the sacred records, 
and his profound reverence, not only for their 
religious, but their historical contents, maintain- 
ing that even they confirm his theory, inasmuch 
as the story of Cain almost necessarily implies 
the existence of human beings, not of his father’s 
family. We are sorry that this speculation 
should have been denounced on estensibly reli- 
gious grounds. We are not indeed prepared to 
embrace it. Yet it seems to us entirely tenable, 
and consistent even with the highest ground that 
may be taken as to the credibility, nay, the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Mosaic record. {It is the 
Primer, not Moses, that says dogmatically that 
Adam was the first man. He may have been, 
for all that we are told to the contrary, only a 
first man, one of the world-fathers. Moses may 
have designed simply to give, subsequently to 
his cosmogony, the history of that portion of the 
race, from which his own nation derived their 
origin. Nor is the race any the less one, 








from such service or labor as therein mentioned, 
the person to whom such service or labor may 


be due, his or her agent, or attorney, may apply | 


if not the descendants of a single human pair. 
lt is not as Adam’s, but as God’s children, that 


| 


comfort in all things. 

Brethren, farewell. 
grateful sense of the favors of many years. I re- 
new my thanks forthe courtesies which you have 
recently shown me through your committees, and 
for the repeated and generous expressions of re- 
gard that have been written on my behalf. 1] 
shall forget noneof them; and I shal! forget none 
of the more private words and acts of friendliness, 
inscribed nowhere but upon the pages of the 
breast that are always open but read of no man. 

But what doI mean when I thus speak of 
leave-taking* Let me explain it for a moment. 
It is fur from implying an utter separation. We 
read in the old book of Numbers an ordinance 
concerning the Levites, that when, after a cer- 
tain age, they should cease engaging in the active 
service of the tabernacle of testimony, ‘* and serve 
no more,’’ they were still to ‘ minister with 
their brethren to keep the charge.” 
I not maintain a similar position among you, 
brethren ; as I look up at the curtains of the same 
sacred tent, and look round upon the same frater- 
nal company? Let me feel that I have yeta 


charge to keep, though of a less conspicuous | 


kind than before. It will be a sincere gratifica- 
tion to me to render any help inmy power. As 
long as you are without a pastor, let me consider 
that [ belong to you still © Till another shall as- 
sume the duty, let me account it my privilege to 
be with you under all the circumstances that re- 
quire ministerial offices and a pastor's heart. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Let this be mu- 
tual. Say it back to me. The blessing and 
response that we find in all the ancient liturgies, 
‘* The Lord be with you; and with thy Spirit,”’ 
had always for me something affecting, as a pub- 
lic interchange of religious and benevolent wishes. 
There is no place for the utterance of such a sen- 
timent in the form of our devotions. But there 
may be the life of it without the utterance ; there 
may be the feeling without the form. And when 
the solitary benediction is pronounced to-day at 
the close of this our final meeting, let me imagine 
it to be met and answered, not with the voice, 
indeed, but with the spirit of you all. 


OBEDIENCE TO MAGISTRATES AND 
LAWS. 


We have been pleased to find our views on 
this subject fully confirmed by one of the wisest 
and ablest ethical writers in the English church, 
We do not see how the 





Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
whole subject, on both sides, can be compressed 
into fewer or stronger words than in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, which we would especially com- 
mend to those of our friends who may think us 
revolutionary in our doctrines. They may be 
found in The Rule of Conscience, Book I, chap. 
iii, rule 6. 

The rule is this: ‘‘ The innocent, or invincibly 
erring conscience, is to be obeyed even against 
the known commandment of our superiors.” 
After stating the reasons against this doctrine, 
Bishop Taylor says :— 

‘¢ To this discourse I answer in short, that it 
is all very true; that the lawful superiors are 
God’s vicegerents, appointed over us in things 
pertaining to God, so as to be executioners of the 
Divine Jaws; and besides this, to make laws in 
things indifferent and pertaining to men ; that all 
contempt done to them is done to God ; that it 
is scandalous to refuse obedience to them; that 
he is a proud man who says he is wiser than his 
su eriors ; and he is intolerable that prefers his 
private folly befure the public wisdom ; and there- 
fore it is well inferred, that the error of an abused 


conscience ought to be laid down; and though | 


he cannot in particular answer the arguments 
which trouble him, yet, if he have reason to be- 
lieve that though the arguments be too hard for 
him, yet that the superior’s command is innocent, 
it were well if he would lay aside those argu- 
ments and adhere to authority. Yet all this 
twuches not the secret of the question ; for, 

‘* He that compares the law of conscience with the 
law of the superior, compares the law of God and 
the law of man; and the question ig not, whether 
a man should follow his superior or follow himself ? 
but, whether God or man be to be obeyed, whether 
the superior or the supreme be to be attended to? 
The reason of this is, because the conscience 
stands bound by the supposed law of God, which 
being superior to all the law of man, must rather 
be obeyed; and therefore, although the argu- 
ments conclude rightly that an erring conscience, 
disobeying his superior’s lawful command, does 
sin greatly: yet they cannot conclude, tha: he 
avoids sin but by obeying against his conscience ; 
for his condition is indeed perplexed, and he can 
no way avoid sin by laying his error aside first, 
and then obeying. And since he sins, whe- 
ther he obeys his superior’s just command or the 
unjust command of his conscience, the inquiry is, 
in this sad conjanction of things, by what hand 
he must be smitten, on which side he must fail, 
that he may fall the easier! To this the rule 
answers, that his erring conscience must be obey- 
ed rather, because he is persuaded that God 
speaks there, and is not persuaded that God 
speaks by his superior. Now, though in this he 
be deceived, yet he, that will not go there where 


ITecarry away with mea | 


Why may | 


| value of cotton, or the ier goon and or which constrain us to think less well of his kind- 
| of different kinds of business, than a minister ; | liness of nature than Wwe should, if they had been 


| ; “a ' - . . 
| but we see nothing in the mere act of buying| omitted. No little act of party despotism has 


and selling and planning commercial enterprises, | .yer made us feel more indignant than Mr. Haw. 
which fits one in any peculiar way for under-| t}orne’s removal from his small office in Salem ; 
standing the moral, political or social aspects of | yy: he here indicates a state of feeling towards 
| War or Slavery. These subjects border on and /his associates such as to show that they why 
come almost within the circle of a minister's | procured his removal were guilty of no great in- 
| daily studies, and we know not why, if he pos- | justice to him, though they may have done an 
| sesses equal intelligence, he should not judge | act unworthy of themselves. 


of such questions quite as well as a merchant. | Bot what of the Searlet Letter! Like Mr. 


A question of law is something for a lawyer to| , 8 a 
A questi - g lawy | Dana‘s Paul Felton, it is a tale of marked abili- 
ty, Vigorous in its conceptions, and as a literary 
There is no re- 


| decide, but when he leaves his special province | 
| to discuss the bearing of Jaws onthe morals of} 


ith di lati he | performance 
‘i people, and the corresponding relations of the| dundance, but a condensed energy of language 


and emotion, the horror of the main features re- 
It is 


almost faultless. 


|moral sentiment to legislation, we suppose 
|that he enters on ground quite as open and fa- 


| lieved by some smiling accompaniments. 
|miliar to a minister, as to himself. 


| unquestionably a work of genius. 
Or is it owing to an ignorance of human na-| 


| 


‘ But, morally, we doubt whether the annals of 
j ture 


A true k edge < Z a S$ ve- | }: . : 
A true knowledge of human nature is ve-| jierature furnish a single instance of success in 


ry limited and imperfect, we suppose, among most /any work, where the one act around which the 


'men. It is confined very much to that specific 


form seen in the class in which one lives. Dif- 


¥ fessi 4 on which it all depends, is an act of moral pollu- 
Cepek premenens she calings Ses Hele ta |tion. As in The Heart of Mid-Lothian, such an 


. act may incidentally add to the mora! interest and 
| we do not understand why ministers, who are} instruction of the story, but not when it is the 


sania ae 
brought into intimate relations with all Classe 5+ | one thing on which the imagination is obliged to 
| and are likely to have revealed to them in an un- | The intensity of the 


whole interest of the narrative gathers and 


| similar narrowness in their judgments. But 
| 


rest from beginning to end. 


Z | interest only increases the painfulness of the 
various kinds of mind, should take it for grant | emotion. Another moral objection to the Sear- 

let Letter is, that while falsehood is very justly 
| made through the ednscience the source of the most 


fearful torture and self-reproach, the crime which 
tency which others claim in those departments | ; 


usual degree the moral workings of the most 


ed that, above all others, they are doomed to any 
We claim for 
them, in their own sphere, that kind of compe- 


peculiar ignorance of mankind. 


. falsehood is employed to cover up is not present- 
to which they have devoted study and thought.| , . e é 
1 sto th wed and teal Bean ed in such a way as to awaken the same kind of 
n regard to those mixed and broader questions 7 
g 4 self-condemnation and horror. But notwithstand- 


‘ ; ; : | ing these qualifications, there are few writers of 
quire a more extensive view and judgment, we | E : , : 
| fiction, if any, who bring ‘out in more terrible 


which go outside of all special vocations, and re- 


claim for ministers no greater ability to form 





|victims in a great metropolis. Nearly all of! The question will naturally arise in some 
them are ignorant. Most of them as soon as | minds whether such a ministry as Mr. Spear’s 
| suspected are quite helpless. Very likely they may not interfere with the execution of law, pre- 
| deserve punishment, but they stand at a crisis. | vent the just punishment of offenders, and thns 
The question with them is, whether they shall | weaken the restraints that should check the 
go on, plunging deeper and deeper into the | 'ransgressor. After some careful inquiry, we 
course of depravity and disgrace on which they | 4re satisfied that no such result follows. In thig 
‘have entered, or whether they shall be arrested | Opinion some of the wisest and most judicious 
by the hand of compassion as well as the hand men in the community, of various professions, 
| of justice, be shown a path of return to honor, | coincide. Among Mr. Spear’s most earnest 
/and be entreated to walkin it. In other cases | friends, are judges, advocates and officers of the 
these accused persons want a legal defence ; | courts. All the conservative powers of the 
‘they are guilty ; but are liable to incur a heav- | State circumscribe his action, rendering it impos- 
lier penalty than would accrue if all the circum- | sible that his humane designs should degenerate, 
stances of investigation were fairly presented in | even if they were prone to do so, into a lax and 
‘court by a considerate friend and a competent | indiscriminate sentimentality. 

counsellor. In other instances still, the party; The great problem to be solved respecting the 
arraigned is altogether innocent of the charges violation of human laws, is to cause crime to 
preferred against him, but needs an intelligent incur a visible and certain retribution, when it 
statement in his behalf to clear up suspicious | has been committed, to forestall it, and to save 
appearances. Sometimes, too, the All these objects are practicable 
brought to trial must suddenly leave behind a! without any perilous mitigation of the penal 
sick wife, a dependent parent, or tender child-| code. There is an injurious tendency in the 
ren, fully deserving, and most urgently requir- | public mind, to vibrate between a short-sighted 
ing the kind attentions of charity. Another evi! | clemency and a vindictive rigor. It needs to be 
exists in connection with our criminal code, of remembered that there are other causes affecting 
, which it is difficult to speak with equanimity the increase and diminution of crime, besides she 
and yet of which it may be impolitic to speak | statute and the penalty. 


prisoner | the criminal. 


Education, emigration, 
with indignation. We refer to the regulation | juvenile vagrancy, appliances of moral culture 
that requires a friendless person when charged | and innocent recreation, are among them. Ten 
by caprice, by malice, or through honest mis-| thousand persons were imprisoned in Massachu- 
\take, with an offence against the Jaws, to be kept | setts in the year 1849. Who supposes that any 
along time in confinement before he can be | large proportion of these were induced or pre- 
|proved guiltless, to be thrown out of the em-| cipitated into guilt by the state of the laws? Or 
ployment by which he earns his daily bread, to| that any alteration of the laws could have with- 
‘be torn away from those who live by his indus-| held them? Qn the other hand, who does not 
‘try, to be humiliated, by having his good vame | believe that there are forces and instrumentali- 
sullied with criminal associations, to be corrupt-| tes latent in our Christian civilization fully ade- 


to any one of the officers of the United States; we are brethren in Christ. A common Father 


named in said section, other than a marshal of | and a common redemption make ‘the whole 
the United States, for a warrant to seize and| family in heaven and earth’? one. Nor does 
arrest such fugitive, and upon affidavit being | y ae ary . 

made before such officer, (each of whom, for the | *"Y Christian look this side of God and Jesus for 


purposes of this act, is hereby authorized to! his motives to universal philanthropy. The de- 
ry pe _ oath or affirmation) by such claim-| clarations, ‘‘ The fie!d is the world,”’ and the 
ant, his or her agent, that such person does, ‘ss - 
lunder the laws of the State or Territory from neepoepin ee eee ee ape 
ture,’’ are enough to consummate the essential 


which he or she fled, owe service or labor to | ‘™™ 
such claimant, it shall be and is hereby made the | unity of the race, even if every continent and isl- 
and had its separate Adam, 


duty of such officer, to and before whom such 
If divine inspiration pervade, as we believe it 








just opinions than we concede to those in oth- 
jer situations ; on the other hand, we are as yet, 
unable to see wherein they are less competent 
than other men,to judge of those great practi- 
cal questions, which, as their most prominent 
ele ment, involve so many moral and social con- 
| siderations. On the whole, we are not so con- 
vinced that any one class monopolizes all prac- 
tical wisdom, as to feel disposed to give up the 
discussion of these subjects, whenever we see 
there is occasion for it. 
It is difficult to treat seriously these conflicting 
pretensions to superior wisdom, among different 
classes. ‘he truth is, that different classes stand 
‘at different points of sight. The horizon of each 
| man is a bounded one. Each one stands on a sphere 
“and sees only half of the sky. For this reason, 
* we want the well considered judgments of all— 
‘ofthe farmer, the lawyer, the mechanic, the 
minister, the physician, the merchant. We want 
them compared and thoroughly shaken up togeth- 
‘er, confident that when the waters grow quiet 
‘and settled, we shall find gold at the bottom. 
We do not rely on the judgment of any one man 
or class of men ; but on the combined, sober and 
final judgment of different classes, when they 
junite on one point, we place the greatest reli- 
‘ance. 
Instead of attempting to silence any class, the 
freest and fullest expression of the most varied 
sentiments, should be earnestly desired. So 
long as the knowledge of individuals is limited 
and their judgment imperfect, the only way of 
reaching wise conclusions is through a large 
: comparison of differing views. Silence is more 
' dangerous than speech, When brought out into 
the sunlight of open discussion, foolish, exagger- 
ated and wrong-headed notions are apt to be cor- 
rected. The man who is blind to his own poor 
logie, is quick sighted in detecting that of his 
neighbor. At any rate, as in astronomical calcula- 
tions, opposite errors balance and cancel each 
other and help one to the truth. In order to -ar- 
rive at just conclusions, instead of standing, and 
‘insisting that others shal] stand, at a single point 
of view, it is important to have and to compare 
the opinions of those who look at the subject from 
opposite sides. 





ICP The Anniversary of the New North (Rev. 
J. S. Young’s) Sunday School will take place on 
next Sunday P. M., April 14. A report will be 
seaa by the Superintendent, and in connection 
with this there will be several addresses, and 
other services suited to the occasion. 





colors the retributions of guilt through the con- 
science of the offender, nor do we know of any 
book which in this respect is more fearfully true 
to man’s moral nature than the Scarlet Letter. 
| It may serve as a warning to deter others from 
pursuing the same evil course. 

But as a Christian narrative, detailing the ex- 
perience of a Christian man and woman, falling 
away fiom their purity, and struggling to get back 
again, it is utterly and entirely a failure. The 
peculiar office of Christianity in the conversion 
of sinners and their restoration to purity and 
peace is nowhere recognised throughout the vol- 
ume. It is a powerfully wrought story of crime 
and suffering—of crime without redemption and 
of suffering without purification. The terrible 
retributions that follow the transgressor through 
all the mazes of his guilty course are placed be- 
fore us, every step only leading down to a deep- 
er anguish so long as the one great sin that 
weighs upon the conscience is concealed under 
what would otherwise be a blameless religious 
life. This is as it should be. But on the other 
hand, the partner of his crime is hardly less 
wretched than he. Her guilt is atoned for by 
public exposure and contempt, through years of 
uncomplaining humiliation and sorrow, in offices 
of charity and self-denial, and by an outward life 
of unsullied purity, yet in the furnace of protract- 
ed and intense sufferings, never so expelled, but 
that, under the guise of aspecious fidelity, the 
wicked passion still lurks, and the soul in conse- 
quence never rises to a religious peace. Nor is 
there any intimation that such a result is possible. 
The author nowhere recognises the transforming 
and redeeming power of that Christian faith 
through which the spiritually dead may yet live 
and the lost be restored,—through which the 
most sinful may be converted and leave their sins 
behind, and, regenerated, purified and sanctified 
in their affections, may walk in newnesss of life, 
and amid the wreck of earthly hopes find a peace- 
fal satisfaction in a life of religious fidelity, in 
offices of Christian charity, in a sense of God's 
pardoning mercy and his constant love. 


The great office of Christ, as a Redeemer, is 
overlooked. ‘The remedial character of his reli- 
gion is not understood. The grace of God in the 
soul, purging away its iniquities and leading it 
through many sorrows up the mountain of purifi- 
cation, till the rays of divine Jove rest upon it, and 
it has gained the victory over all its enemies, is a 
power which finds no place in Mr, Hawthorne’s 
religious tales. His skill, as amoral writer, and 
in this respect it is very great, is like that of a 
pbysician, who knows how to trace out through 





ed by abandoned companionships, and thus to 
be set directly in the way to ruin ; and yet, 
;when all this is done and his innocence is es- 
tablished, deprives him of all redress for the 
| time, for the property, the opportunities and the 
‘character that he has inevitably lost. We are 
gladto learn that there is some prospect that 
this wrong will be remedied at that day,—we 
|hope not a distant one,—when the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth shall see it to be common 
| justice and Christian duty to listen to petitions to 
| that effect. Meantime, such as are placed inthis 
unfortunate condition demand in the name of 
‘the dear humanities of Christ.’’ some disci- 
| ple’s sympathy, some good Samaritan’s exer- 
| tions in their behalf. 

The various offices of benevolence that we have 
| thus designated, are discharged in Boston by 
|Mr. John M. Spear. There are two brothers 
| Spear. Charles is the editor of the ‘‘Prisoner’s 
| Friend,”’ and interests himself by different meth- 
ods in the subject of Prison reform ; but the 
two are quite distinct in their modes of opera- 
| tion, means of maintenance, and the whole man- 
“agement of their measures. Mr. J. M. Spear 
| is in constant personal contact with persons un- 
| der arrest or suffering incarceration. If he has 
| reason to believe they are without funds he prof- 
| fers such gratuitous assistance asis consistent 
with the ends of justice. Ifthey do not apply 
to him he seeks them out. He inquires into 
their history. He writes letters for them. By 
applications to the generous, he is able to save 
their families from beggary. He provides le- 
gal advice for them either gratuitous, or at the 
lowest possible terms. He traverses the city to 
collect evidence and sometimes obtains witness- 
es from a great distance. He accomplishes 
what the officers of the prison have not leisure 
| ot money or disposition to accomplish. Above 
all he gives the prisoner such instruction and 
encouragement as will tend to secure him from 
future offences and restore him to virtue. To 
do this the more effectually, he often provides 
for discharged convicts respectable situations in 
the country. He looks after the family of the 
imprisoned. We have known him to search 
out children left wandering in the streets in 
mere infancy, cold and hungry, in consequence 
of the abrupt seizure of their parents. He says 
of himself, “‘Disregarding all sectarian lines, 
party divisions, national boundaries and com- 
plexional differences, I am endeavoring to do 
from day to day the work that my Heavenly 
Father. calls me to perform.’’ No one who 


quate to the remedy? And let it not be forgot- 
| ten, that he who prevents vice and crime by an 
influence on the character of the tempted, secur- 
ing it by the principles and spirit of Christianity, 
renders a service far more effectual and perma- 
nent, as well asmore in harmony with the nature 
of the soul and the will of God, than he who 
expends any amount cf effort or skill in modify- 
ing the prohibitions of the statute-book. 





ETHICS AND POLITICS. 


An “Old Subseriber,*’who ‘loves the Register, 
but abominates its present political doctrines,’’ 
asks three questions. 

Question 1. Is the Constitution of the United 
States the supreme law of the land, and are we 
bound as Christian citizens to give it a faithful 
and united support and obedience? 

Question 2. Which is the safest guide for 
political action, the plain requirements of consti- 
tutional law, or the dictates of conscience ? 


Question 3. And have not the grossest wrongs 
often in the history of the world been perpetrated 
by :nen who claim to have been guided by their 
consciences ; and is conscience any surer and 
safer guide for men now than in former ages? 


For an answer to the first two questions, we 
refer to our article in the Register of last week 
on the authority of law. 

In reply to the third question we would say : 
The grossest wrongs that have ever been perpe- 
trated, have been inflicted under the sanction and 
authority of government. Betas the wrongs per- 
petrated by a w:cked government will not justify 
us in destroying the authority of government, so 
neither will the lesser wrongs, perpetrated under 
the sanction of conscience, justify us in discard- 
ing the authority of conscience, 

Having thus answered our correspondent’s 
three questions, we beg leave to put one to him. 

Which is the safest guide for us as Christiane, 
the plain requirements of the constitution, or the 
equally plain requirements of Christ ? 

But after all, we are only treating of cases so 
extreme and unusual, that the discussion seems 
to us very much like the discussion of astrono- 
mers respecting the breaking up of the solar sys- 


tem. We have no serious apprehensions of the 
result. 





CapiraL Punisument. The Senate of Ohio 
has passed.a bill, abolishing the punishment of 
death by a vote of 1810 12. This is a very de- 
cided expression of the opinion of that body 








knows Mr. Spear personally, can doubt the 


upon this subject. 


application and affidavit is made, to issue his 
warrant to any of the Courts of the United 
States to seize and arrest such alleged fugitive, does, the old Testament, no less than the New, 
jand to bring him or her forthwith, or on a day | science can do no detriment to revelation, and 
to eye = = yo ne nese se ae et | revelation can need-no defence against true sci- 
or either o e other officers mentioned in saic 
first section, except the marshal to whom the | Liss aonany lend: och othe pastel 
jsaid warrant is directed, which said warrant or copfirmation. They may seem for a while to 
‘authority the said marshal is hereby authorized | utter contradictory responses ; but their respec- 
jand directed in all things to obey. tive languages can only need mutual translation 
** Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any | to euincide. Fear of scientific research betrays 


person who shall knowingly and willingly ob-| : “6 iP 
struct or hinder such claimant, his eo or | lack of the very faith which it pretends. The 


jattorney, or any person or persons assisting him, | Scriptures indeed have not for their primary de- 
her or them, in so serving or arresting such/ sign instruction in astronomy, geography, histo- 


fugitive from service or labor, or shall resist | ry, or philosophy, and, as addressed to the popu- 


such claimant, his agent or attorney, when 80) real get Soe i d se to thd 
arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given | at mine, Hey Smprey PAEMES. SSoquess 


or declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist such popular comprehension of the times when they 


person so owing service or labor to escape from| were written; but, if they are, as we regard 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, or shall | thom, the authentic record of the divine adminis- 
harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he | etetion of tudenn eilhien. %6 ia iceneasitide thes in 
or she was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, | pon 3 r ae ‘ 
shall for either of said offences, forfeit and pay | the last analysis they should fail to harmonize 
the sum of one thousand dollars, which penalty | with all scientific truth, and whatever alleged 
pres be ee by Pp eg the benefit of such | truth contradicts their teachings only needs space 
| claima | for 3 i 

prapeny apt Deapetelsephy Be on. 5 grr rie Ye developement to demonstrate its own ab- 


| to try the same, saving, moreover, to the person | ‘ ] 3 
claiming such labor or service, his right of action | surdity. Time and again have the prefessed 


for, on account of, the said injuries, or either of | friends of Revelation trembled for the srk that 


them. | they upbore, lest it should be overthrewn and 


** Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That when | Sei 
such person is seized and arrested, under and by | scattered by the rude hand of Science ; out as of- 


virtue of the said warrant, by such marshal, and | ten has Science laid its finished testimony in the 
is brought before either of the officers aforesaid, | ark, and enriched religion with moze compre- 


other than said marshal, it shall be the duty of hensive and enlarged views of the truths of rev- 
such officer to proceed to the case of such person, | 


in the same way that he 1s authorized and directed | elation. Never can there have deen greater 
to do when such person is seized and arrested by | consternation, than filled the hearts of good men 


the person claiming him or by his or her agent or all over Christendom, on the promulgation of 


, ence. 








‘the panel, and to reject improper persons. 


- punishment is death ? f 


attorney, and is under the provisions of the first 
section of this act.” 


This is the Bill, with two or three amend- 
ments of not much importance, but intended to 
secure its successful operation, which Mr. Web- 
ster proposes ‘‘ to support, with all its provisions, 
to the fullest extent ”’ 

We quote so much of Mr. Ashmun’s remarks 


in his recent speech, as relate to the particular 
point of trial by jury in the recovery of slaves. 


After repeating the clause on this subject in 
the Constitution, and expressing his readiness to 
carry out its provisions, Mr. Ashmun says: 


** Recognizing, then, the duty of carrying out 
the purposes of this clause, I am willing to vote 
for any measure which will accomplish it, and 
which does not, at the same time, tend to the 
violation of the rights of our own citizens. While 
I desire to do every thing which may protect the 
rights of property which are guaranteed to citi- 
zens of the Slave States, I cannot consent to sac- 
rifice the rights of liberty which belong to the 
citizens of the Free States. To secure both 
these ends, I see no other mode than to have 
those rights settled before legal tribunals, by the 
verdicts of Juries, and the judgments of Courts. 
Against this it may be urged that the process is 
dilatory, and would be rendered vexatious. 

“The answer is, that no more delay would en- 
sue than in the vindication of any other valuable 
tights ; but I care not how speedy and summary 
the trial may be required to be, provided it is had 
before a respectable judicial tribunal.” 

Mr. Conrad (of Lou.)—Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him if he thinks we could have 
an impartial Jury? 

Mr. Ashmun.—I know, fall well, that there 
would be some difficulty in this respect. I will 
not disguise it ; and it is always difficult to ob- 
) tain a perfectly impartial Jury. It would be in 
{the gentleman’s own State (Louisiana) in any 
lease of deep interest and public excitement, 
{when the parties might be a citizen of that 
, State, on the one hand, and a foreigner on the 
‘other. But I have had much experience in Jury 
| trials, and under the guidance of an enlightened 
,and independent Judiciary, have found that 
Jurors are generally disposed to march manfully 

up to the line of their duty, and keep the oath 
which they take, to *‘render a true verdict accor- 
ding to the law and the testimony given them.’ 
In capital cases, it is often difficult to find a Jury 
‘whose notions upon the subject of punishment 
with death do not unfit them for a full discharge 
‘of their duty, and great pains are required to sift 
B 





does this circumstance, inconvenient as it is 
suggest to any mind the expediency of doit 
away with the trial by Jury, in cases where ne 


Mr. Morenean (of Ky.)—I would ask the 
gentleman if he would give atrial by Juyy in 
the case of fugitives from justice ? 





| the Copernican system, because the Bible seem- 
| ed to recognize the revolution of the sun around 
‘the earth. Butthe Christian, now that he has 
| humbly receded from the centre to the remote 
| cireumference of the creation, finds himself in 4 
universe immeasurably more vast and grand than 
| before, and reads in the same scriptures an equal- 
ly authentic, but an infinitely more stupendous 
_ record of the divine power, wisdom, and benefi- 
cence. Geology, in its divine infancy, was de- 
nounced as pretending to trace in the strata of 
the earth a process and order of creation subver 
sive of the Mosaic cosmogony. But its * 
searches, while they have confirmed the nf 
tive in Genesis, have at the same time, wher 
by lengthening out its days into ages, of Y in- 
terposing successive epochs of creative’"€TSy 
between the original formation of matteand the 
work of the six days, indefinitely enl'8ed and 
elevated our views of the Creator, ar Ut ador- 
ing contemplation of the primeval hry of our 
planet. Modern investigations irchronology, 
history, and archeology, after h#%g been de- 
cried and vilified as hostile to fai have in their 
turn brought their separate cofibutions to the 
illustration and ‘corroboration / the sacred rec- 
ord, thus multiplying the ofS that science 
“can do nothing against thtTuth, but for the 
truth.” Let this theory of*£28siz be fully elab- 
orated and tested. It wijtither fail to substan- 
tiate itself on scientific founds, or else it will 
take its place in harmY with revelation, and 
will open expanded vit of the attributes of the 
Creator, the plan of ! Providence, and the gen- 
uiness and adaptat® of the successive religious 


dispensations recoled in the Bible. 





Cuvurcu Op48S-—Now-ardays, when organs 
are deemed » essentia! both to the worship and 
appearance of achurch, it is important to know 
where +y are made, in a manner that qualifies 
them ¥ do their duty well. We commend those 
who4re in search of an organ to the establish- 
met of Messis. Simmons & Co. of this city.— 
Prey have great facilities for manufacturing, and 
gave built to order, we are told, within the last 
year and a half, no less than nineteen organs, 
with an average of twenty-five stops each. At 
the present time they are building an organ for 
the Rev. Dr. Putnam’s church, which will con- 
tain upwards of fifty stops. The advertisement 
of Messrs. Simmons & Co. may be seen 
another column. 
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from San Francisco i 
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betook themselves to 
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R AGASSIZ. 
Convention at Charles- 
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LUNT’S LYCEUM LECTURE. 


“Tue Unton or THE Homan Race:” A Lecture deliver-f 


before the Quincy Lyceum in Quincy, Mass... Feb. 7, 


- Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 


1850, by William P. Lunt. 
Fields. Pages 37. 


The subject of this Lecture, obviously a wide 
und comprehensive one, is exhibited by its au- 
thor, within the narrow limits of necessity pre- 
scribed, with the ability and grace which expe- 
rience has taught us to expect at his hands. It 
is “the union of the Human Race,” as it has 
gradually been advancing with the progress of 
events, and as the ultimate result of the highest 
social condition of man. 

By this union, however, as the author distinct- 
ly sets forth,—and we here but glance at his ar- 
gument,—is not intended the bringing of the 
whole earth under one government, or one unl- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Norrn American Review, No. 147. April 1850. Little 
& Brown, 112 Washington street. 


The North American is an honor to the litera- 


ture of our country. It has been subjected to an 
abundance of criticism from those who would have 
been glad to make it serve uses and ends of thei: 
own, but for more than thirty-five years it has held or. 
its steady way, its contributors being always among, 
the ablest writers of the land, and its articles dis- 
tinguished alike for learning. judgment, and taste. 
Under Mr. Bowen’s care, it has fully maintained 
the reputation it gained in former days under Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Sparks. 


PorTry FoR ScHooLs: by the Author of “ American Pop- 
ular Lessons,” &c. New and revised Edition. New 
York ; C. 8. Francis & Co. Boston: J. H. Francis. 





- This is one of the very best reading books for 
Schools we have ever seen. It is in fact one of 
the very few good ones. The selections are excel- 





versal natiov—a mere outward union. For pro- 
jects like that were attempted in the infancy of 
the world on the plain of Shinar, and have since 





lent, and the remarks on authors and their works 
in general are admirable. We think such books 
of great importance. If any one will call to mind 


been vainly imagined by ambitious men, but | how much of his knowledge of English literature 
have been signally defeated, as opposed to all the | was derived from books read in School, how his 
laws of Divine Providence. The race was dis-| familiarity with some of the best productions had 
persed with the attempt to build Babel ; and this humble origin, how much such dreary works 
‘‘Babel has since been written”? on the monu-/as even Murray’s Reader and Sequel could do 


ments reared by the folly of the Nimrods and towards giving some general knowledge of English 


Napoleons of these times. 


| writers, he will be prepared to estimate the worth 


But while it was the pleasure of the Moral of @ volume like this. 


Governor, that mankind should first be scattered | 
abroad ‘‘over the face of the whole earth,”’ it was 
also His design, to which this very separation | 


Tue Lire or Joun Carvin: by Thomas H. Dyer. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Not many men better deserve and need to have 


was made subservient, (for as Scripture speaks, | their lives carefully and discriminatingly written 
‘Known unto God are all his works from the than Calvin, The religious world, and the irrelig- 
foundation of the world’’) a design, moreover, | ious, have a right to ask how it happened that so 
clearly announced by Christianity, ‘to gather unlovely a personal character could consist with 


together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad, to break dowr the walls o 
partition, and unite them all in common thoughts 


feelings and interests ; thus preparing the world | 
| single volume, of modern dimensions ; and it mer- 


for the sway of catholic principles,’’ and ulti- 
mately, we may add, binding them together 
under one God the Father, one Saviour Christ | 
Jesus, and one immortal hope. 

Having thus explained the nature of the Union | 


such profound faith and such intense zeal. Mr, 


ft Dyer—an Englishman—seems to have written in 


| &n impartial spirit, and has drawn largely from 


| what he believed or did. 
| persons at this day can rise from a candid perusal 


alvin’s correspondence. The biography is in a 
its the attention of all readers who hear or repeat 
Calvin’s name, without knowing much either of 
We cannot think many 


| of it, feeling a very eager desire to choose him out 


designed, Mr. Lunt exhibits with much distinct- of the long roll of Christian saints and heroes, to 
ness and power the methods by which it has) pe sailed after. 


pleased Divine Providence through successive 
ages of the world already to advance it, and the | 
agencies, which in the progress of the social 
condition may hereafter be employed. First, as 
suited to an infant age, he speaks 
‘*the march of invading armies,’’ God himself 
thus makiog the wrath of man to praise him, | 
and turning evil to good: Secondly, of the 
science of navigation, uniting the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe; and commerce furnishing the 
strongest motives to men to avail themselves of 
the facilities which navigation supplies, and, to- 
gether with the system of credit and exchange, 
binding the inhabitants of the globe in mutual 
interests and reliance. hen he adverts to the 
Printing Press, diffusing thoughts from the 
minds in which they sprung, transmitting them 
from one generation to another and thus making 
opinion omnipresent, as it is confessedly omnipo- 
tent. | 

We have not space for dwelling longer on this 
part of the subject before us ; and shal] take op- | 
portunity, if permitted, to select a few extracts 
in another Register. But in the progress of his 
Lecture, Mr. Lunt passes from the considera- | 
tion of the general union of mankind under com- 
mon principles and interests to the union of this | 
our people under the Constitution of the United 
States. We heartily commend his remarks to| 
the consideration of all. The friends of the 
Union, and among these are the only true friends 
of their country, will find in what he has written 
the clear and forcible utterance of their own con- | 
victions ; while they who allow themselves to| 
speak of it lightly, and even contemptuously, will | 
find a just and indignant rebuke. 

With the following brief extract we close our 
notice tor the present of this admirable Lecture, 
and cordially thank the author for the satisfac- 
tion he has given us ; hoping that for the benefit | 
of others it may be widely diffused. 


‘* Tt is to be feared that a way of thinking and 
of speaking has gained some currency of late, 
which tends to undervalue the Union under | 
which we live. There is a class of men among 
us who allow themselves to speak lightly, some- | 
times with contempt, of the Union ; who even 
go so far as to draw up and pass in their assem- 
biies resolutions contemplating the dissolution 
of the Union—as a duty. Because there are 
evils, great social wrongs, it may be, involved in 
our condition as one people, are we for that rea- 
son to throw away all the manifest and manifold 
blessings which weenjoy? Suppose that an as- | 
sociation of individuals were to be formed, and 
they were to hold a meeting, and, afier enu- | 
merating the evils, the abuses, the enormities 
that exist undeniably among men, they should 
proceed to draw up a paper, after the fashion of | 
the day, to this effect :— 

‘* Whereas—the world in which we live is 
full of suffering, misery, and guilt ; and where- | 


| 


Scenes oF Tus Crvit War tn HoncGary, in 1848 and 1849: 
by an Austrian Officer. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co. 1850. 


These letters, written by a German officerin the 


of war and | Austrian army, were originally published in Ger- 


many and are now translated into English. It is 
a stirring and vivid narrative by one who seems 
to have been a soldier of fortune, having no vehe- 
ment sympathies with either side, but faithful to 
his standard. Jt enters into no discussions of polit- 
ical questions, but it gives a most graphic picture of 
the country, of the Austrian and Magyar army, 
and (in the course of his adventures having been 
made a prisoner,) of the state of feeling among the 
Hungarian population, and the sacrifices made by 
them in their heroic struggle. It is a book well 
worth reading. 


Pameuiets. No. 2. Model Prisons: by 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Latrer-Day 
Thomas Carlyle. 


Mr. Carlyle does not like model prisons. He 
visits one in London and finds the work moderate, 
the prisoners orderly, their rooms cleanly, their 
food abundant and healthful, and all things so 
carefully arranged that “no Duke in England is, 
for all rational purposes, which a human being 
can or ought to aim at, lodged, fed, tended, taken 
eare of with such perfection.” Far more; the 
Johnsons and Goldsmiths in their squalid garrets, 
and the millions of poor craftsmen that toil and pay 
taxes, know nothing of such comforts. Mr. Car- 
lyle thinks it a mistaken sympathy whith squan- 
ders its tenderness on the scoundrels that have 
done only mischief, and leaves uncared for millions 
of those quite as poor and quite as much tempted, 
who, with brave hearts, and with hardly a crust for 
their children, have fought against temptation and 
kept their integrity. He would deal briefly with 
all scoundrelism, and would reserve his efforts to 
keep men out of it, and raise men above the level 
from which they are pushed into it. 


Cuatmers’ Works. Vol. 9. Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

This volume of Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous works 
contains his Prelections on Butler’s Analogy, Pa- 
ley’s Evidences and Hill’s Lectures in Divinity. 


It is for sale at Crocker & Brewster’s. 


Litreci’s Living Ace. No. 308. 

Littell is always good, always readable, contain- 
ing alike the most elaborate essays of the English 
Quarterlies, and the most brilliant articles of such 


papers as the Examiner, Spectator, and Times, 


Bisiiorweca Sacra. 

We have received the April number of this learn- 
ed and excellent work. The articles are,—The 
Sufferings of Christ, The Ancient Poets and Poetry 
of Wales, Theology of Dr. Emmons, Exegetical 
and Theological Examination of John i: 1—18, 


| The Existence and Natural Attributes of the Di- 


vine Being, Translation and Exposition of the Sec- 


{ond Psalm, The German Universities, Commenta- 


as—the abuses and atrocities that are Fone |ries on the Scriptures, Notices of New Publica- 


among men are allowed to exist by the 
of the world, and might be arrested, if only he 


overnor tions, Public Libraries in New England. 


were to speak the word; and whereas—by not | Tar Eciectic Magazine oF Fortion FATeRature, w. 


ipterposing for their immediate abolition, He | 
puts it beyond doubt that He is either indifferent 
to them, or else approves of them: 


‘“‘ Therefore Resolved—that we are entirely | Littell’s Living Age. 


H. Bidwell, Edit«r and Proprietor. New York, April, 
1850. Crosby & Nichols agents in Boston. 


This is usually made up of larger articles than 
But it has also the light and 


dissatisfied with the way in which the affairs of | agreeable articles which give zest to such a peri- 


the world are managed; and, if we cannot ef- | odical. 


fect a change of administration, we will secede 
from all union with murderers, adulterers, and 


other wrong doers ; and will at least clear our-| gyaxspeane’s Dramatic Works. 


selves of the guilt of assenting, even tacitly, to 
such iniquity, by voluntarily putting an end to 
ourselves, and by going out of a world where 
such principles prevail, and such practicvs are 


F. P. 


allowed.” | 
| 


Rev. C. A. Fartey. Letters just received 


i 
| 


| 


The pzesent number is full of rich enter- 
tainment and instruction. 


No. 13. Boston: 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
“ Taming The Shrew,” with a portrait of Katha- 


rine. Price, twenty-five cents. 





NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
Tue Untrarian Farr at Batru.—Some 


from San Francisco inform us that this friend months ago the idea was started among the ladies 


found himself in some 


danger of starvation upon | Of the incipient Unitarian Society of Bath, of 


arriving at California: the New Jersey Company | holding a Fair, for the purpose of collecting 
disbanded, dividing among its members a little | funds to aid in the erection of a church. They 


over nine dollars each, the several members then 
betook themselves to such occupation as the 
rainy season permitted: the Chaplain of the 
company earnt over ten dollars per day as house- 
carpenter, and Mr. Farley found employment as 
druggist. But, this occupation being éver-done, 
and the intense mud of the place and the impos- 
sibility of procuring any room withholding him 
from his proper profession, he has been obliged 
to resort to a succession of avocations by which 
to sustain himself until Providence shall open a 
hall door for the preaching of the Word. We 
are thankful that his health has been restored, 
and that a general desire is expressed for his 
Services ; it seems not only desirable but necessa- 
ry that acheap building capable of accommoda- 
ting two hundred worshippers should be sent out, 
so that Unitarians may do their part towards the 
true civilization of the South-West. 








Tue Serrprures mx Concress. A petition 
was lately presented to the Senate, by Mr. Sew- 
ard, asking that in any bill, which passes Con- 
gress relating to fugitive slaves, the following 
Scriptural clause may be inserted : 

“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
Servant which is escaped from his master to thee. 
He shall dwell with the, even among you, in 
that place which he shall choose in one of thy 
gates where it liketh him best; thou shalt not 
Oppress him.”” (Deut. chap. 23, verse 15, 16.) 


were few in number—very few to commence such 


/an undertaking, and it was natural that they 


should have many misgivings in regard to the 
result. {t was natural forthem toask, ‘* What 
can we accomplish if we make the attempt? Who 
will come to it? Who will buy?” But it was 
determined that the trial should be made. Full 
of faith and of zeal they gave themselves wholly 
to the work, and persevered until it was accomp- 
lished. 

The Fair was held in the City Hall yesterday 
afternoon and evening. Every thing was taste- 
fully arranged and conducted in the best man- 
ner. The Bath Band kindly volunteered their 
services, and added to the other attractions, that 
of music. Friends from other religious societies 
were present and manifested their kind feelings 
by liberal purchases. There were svld more 


‘than 400 tickets of admission, and the receipts 


in full amounted to upwards of three hundred 
and fifty dollars. When it is considered that 
this is the fifth or sixth Fair which has been 
held in Bath during the past season, in the 
different religious societies; and that it falls 
not behind any one of them, in the interest 
which it has awakened. or in the amount of its 
proceeds, we cannot withhold from our friends 
there the credit of having done well ; or forbea* 
expressing our confident hope, that they will no: 





become “‘ weary in well-doing.”” Now is the 











time for them to move forward in their enter- 
prise ; and if any confidence may be placed in 
present indications as wel] as the opinions of 
disinterested persons frequently expressed, they 
can hardly fail of suecess. One lady remarked 
to the writer, in substance and very nearly in 
the words, that the enterprise ‘‘ cannot fail— 
that itis the cause of God and of humanity, 
and that it must succeed.” Let such a spirit 
prevail generally among our friends in that rap- 
idly growing city, let the word “ failure” be 
thus driven entirely from their thoughts—and 
there can be no doubt that they will succeed. The 
result of this Fair sufficiently proves, that what 
they once fully resolve upon doing, can certainly 
be done. They will need help for the present ; 
but give them a church and a pastor, and the 
debt of obligation will soon be repaid, 


March 27. A. D. W. 





The four religious Societies in the village of 
Topsham—namely, the Orthodox, Baptist, Free 
Will Baptist, and Unitarian—have adopted the 
practice of holding Union Meetings upon Fast 
and ‘Thanksgiving days, in which all the con- 
gregations are brought together and all the 
Ministers take part. On the occasion of the re- 
cent Fast the meeting was held in the Unitarian 
Chureh. 


Havernitt. We regret to learn that Rev. 
Mr. Richardson of Haverhill has been compelled 
by inflammation of the lungs and continued ill 
health to retire from his charge, and from _paro- 
chial Jabor fora year. His address is ‘* Dedham, 
Mass.”’ 





Easton. Rev. Paul Dean is about leaving 
Easton. He has sent in his resignation to the 
society, and it has been accepted. 
Bernarpston. We understand that the con- 
nexion between Rev. Mr. Bridge and the Unitar- 
ian Society in Bernardston was dissolved the 
first of this month. 

Batu, Me. Weare happy to learn that the 
Unitarians in Bath are about erecting a house 
for public worship. 


Mr. Edward P. Bond, lateof the Cambridge 
School, is preaching with improved health and 
great acceptableness, atthe Sandwich Islands. 














GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Convention or Women.—A _ number of 
women of Ohio, who are dissatisfied with the 
present posision of their sex, have signed a call 
for a convention of females to meet in the town 
of Salem, Ohio, on Friday next, the nineteenth 


7 Teacuers’ Soctat Union. There will be a meet- 
ing of the Union on Monday evening next, at the Vestry of 
the Twelfth Congregation! Church, at 7 o’clock. 

Question ; How and when should the doctrines of Chris- 
mye ys taught systematically to the pupils of our Sunday 

ols ? 


aprill3 8. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





7 NOTICE. Auxiliaries and other contributors to the 
Unitarian Association, are particularly requested to make 
their Annual payments before the second week in May, in 
order that there may be sufficient funds in the Treasury be- 
fore the Avniversary, to make all needful appropriations for 


the year, ending May 31. 
aprill3 6t F. W. HOLLAND. 





07 Norrovw County Biste Society. The Annual 
Meeting of this Society, by permission of Divine Providence, 
will be held at Walpole, in the Rev. Mr Mer ick’s Meeting- 
house, on Tuesday, the 23d inst., at one o’clock, P.M. An 
Address may be expected from the Rev. Mr. Butler, Agent 
of the American Bible Society. 

CALVIN DURFEE, Chairman of Ex. Com. 

South Dedham, April 13. 





7 Sunpay Scuoor Returns. The Secretary of the 
“Sunday School Society” would cordially thank the many 
Pastors and Superintendents who have replied so promptly 
to his late Circular. The tew, who have delayed, are spe- 
cinlly urged to reply at their earliest convenience. He 
would particularly thank those female Teachers who have 
favored him with their communications. aprill3 





(C7 Persons attending the Teachers’ Institute at Framing- 
ham next week, can go for half price over the Worce-ter 
Railroad, by procuring a “ special ticket,” which can be had 
ye bt, Ticket-Offices in Boston and Worcester. 

a 





IY Sunpay Evenino Lectures. The Thirteenth Lec- 
ture of this course, will be delivered in Bedford Street 
Church, to-morrow evening, at 7 o'clock. 

Subject. Immortality—The Inheritance of Man, the 


R+ = of the Gospel, —the continuation of Progress. 
aprilié 





a7 Tue Worcester Association will hold its first 
meeting of this sea-on, at the residence of Rev. Mr. Bartol, 
in Lancaster, on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 16, at five 


o'clock. 
april6 T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Scribe. 


tr Tue Cameprince Ministertat Assocation will 
meet in Somerville, at the House of Rev. A. R. Pope, on 


Tuesday, April 16th, at 2, P. M. 
april6 WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 
ty The Brethren will notice the change of time to the 
16th. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, April 2, by Rev Mr Barnard, Mr Jacob H. 
Savage to Miss Ausan L. Kent, both of Boston. 

April 4th, by Rev Dr Gannett, Patrick Grant, Esq., to 
Charlotte Boardman, daughter of Henry G. Rice, Esq. 

april 8, by Rev F. T. Gray, Mr Charles B. Alley to Miss 
Charlotte A. Kingsbury, both of Boston. 

April 2, by the Rt Rev Bishop Eastburn, Thomas 8. 
Rhett, U. 8. A, to Miss Eliza P. Eckley, daughter of the 
Jate Thomas J. Eckley, Esq.. of Boston. 

In Cambridge, April 1. by Rev Mr Lane, Mr John C. 
Wood of Boston, to Miss Susan K. Mumler of C. 

In Dorchester, April 2, by Rev Mr Means, Mr 8. Albert 
Robinson of Brookline, to Miss Sophia 8. daughter of Dea. 
Joseph Clapp of D. 

In Milton, April 4th, Mr George K. Ganzett, to Miss Re- 
becca H., only daughter of the late Moses Whitey, Jr, of 
Boston. 

In Manche:ter, N. H., at the Manchester House, by Rev 
A. B. Fuller, Mr Israe! C. Abbott to Miss Mary G. Shreve, 
both of this city. 

In Providence, March 26, by Rev T. C. Jameson, Mr O. 
E. Linton of Edgartown, Mass., to Miss M. A. Binden of 
Boston. 

In Tiverton, R. 1., March 27, Mr John Harity of Boston, 
to Mary J. Riley of New Bedford. 

In Montpelier, Vt., March 28, by Rev E. J. Scott, Mr 
William McNeil of New Boston, N. H., to Miss Sarah M. 
Barnes of Hillsborough, \. H. 











DEATHS. 














of this month. The purpose of the Convention | 
is stated to be, in the words of the signers, to 
concert measures to secure to all persons the 
recognition of Equal Rights, and the extension 
of the privileges of Government without dis- | 


tinction of sex or color:—To inquire into the or- 
igin and design of the rights of humanity, wheth- | 
er they are coeval with the human race, of | 
universal heritage, and inalienable, er merely | 
conventional, held by sufferance, dependent for | 
a basis on location, position, color and ser. 

‘*Women of Ohio,’ they eloquently add, ‘‘we | 
cal] upon you to come up to this work in woman- | 
ly strength, and with womanly energy. While | 
woman is not permitted to attain that expansion 
of her immortal nature which is her highest 
privilege, who will -withhold any effort which 
will aidin the elevation of our sex? Don’t be 
discouraged at the probability of difficulties. 
Remember that contest with difficulty gives 
strength. Come and inquire if the position you 
now occupy is one appointed by wisdom, and | 
designed to secure the best interests of the hu- | 
man race.’’—This is certainly one of the marvels | 
of the nineteenth century, and an indication 

of the progressof humanity. We trust that our 
Western sisters will be able to solve the great 
problems, which they propose to discuss. Any 

allusion to the tower of Babel or to the writings | 








of St. Paul will probably be considered out of 
order at this Convention. 





Sir Joun Franxirs. The New York Tri- 
bune says, that the expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin will sail from New York in May, 
and will consist of two schooners suitable for the 
navigation of the Arctic seas, of 70 to 90 tons 
burthen. The command of the expedition has 
been tendered to Lieut. De Haven, who was at- 
tached to the exploring expedition, and who has 
accepted the trust. Passed Midshipman Griffin 
will be second in command. A party has gone 
East to select the vessels for this expedition. 


Tue Cusa Exprepition. A correspondent 
of the N. Y. Commercial A ivertiser, writing 
from Washington, says :—It is understood that 
orders have been issued to all collectors, district 
attorneys, and naval commanders, to maintain 
the utmost vigilance within their districts, sta- 
tions and cruising grounds, in order to prevent 
the illicit exportation of such arms and munitions 
of war as may be intended for the use of any 
supposed expedition against Cuba. 


Removat or Free Necroes rrom Vireinia. 
A Bill has lately passed the Virginia Houses 
of Legislature, appropriating $30,000 per an- 
num for the colonization of free negroes from 
that State in Africa. The law passed the Sen- 
ate with an amendment which imposes upon ev- 
ery male free negro inthe State, between the 
ages of 21 and 50, an annual tax of one dollar. 
The money arising from this source is to be ap- 
propriated like the $30,000 unless the Legisla- 
ture otherwise directs. 


Cauirornia Gotp.—We copy the following 
statement from a reliable source : 

‘©The whole amount of California gold re- 
ceived at the mints in Philadelphia and New 
Orleans up to the 15th ult. was $11,379,129. 
To this may be added, say, $750,000 worth of 
gold dust still remaining in private hands. It 
would thus appear that the total amount of Cali- 
fornia gold received into this country from the 
first consignment, in 1848, up to the present 
time, exceeds the truly enormous sum of twelve 
millions of dollars ; but enormous as it is, still 
much below the popular estimate.’’ 


Rosert Morris, Esq., of Boston, the young 
colored lawyer, a native of this city, appeared as 
counsel in a case before the Court of Common 
Pleas now sitting in Salem, on Tuesday last. 
He managed his cause with much ability, and 
his presence excited considerable sensation. We 
hear his effort spoken of as having given great 
pleasure and satisfaction, which were not dimin- 
ished by the consideration that the first colored 
lawyer who has ever made his appearance in the 
courts here, was one of our townsmen.—[Sa- 
lem Register. 





Sream. ComMvuNICATION BETWEEN Gtas- 
cow anp New York.—On Thursday the first 
steamship intended to open the communication 
direct between Glasgow and New York by 
steam, was launghed. “This is regarded by the 





commercial people of the west of Scotland as 





the commencement of a ‘‘mighty trade.”’ 


In this city, April 7, Mrs Almira D., wife of Mr George 
C. Rand, 23. 

April 9th, Mrs Martha T. Bonney, wife of George T. 
Bonney. 

Aprii 1, Grace Helena, only daughter of B. F., and Char- 
lotte VM. Leavens, 3 yrs 9 mos. 

April 1, Sarah J. Richards, !4 yr. 

April 1, Frances Elizabeth, youngest child of Wm. H. 
and Sarah L. Spear, 21 mos 

In Dorchester, April 2, oflung fever, Mrs Mary Ann Has 
kins, 52. ‘ 

In Cambridge, Margh 30, Harriette B. 8 , wif* of Charles 
Lowell, D. D., senior Pastor of the West Church in Boston. 

In Taun’on, March 25th, Mrs Bathsheba Leonard, widow 
of the late Mr Rufus Leonard, 97. 

April 34, Mrs Sarah 8. L. Dean, 68, widow of the late Mr 

obert Dean. 

In Mouson, April Ist, Julia, 23, wife of Mr 8. G Damon 
of Boston, and daughter of Austin Pu'ler, Esq , of Monson. 

In Wiscasset, Me., Ezekiel Averill, a pensioner. He 
served under Washington during the whole of the war of 
the revolution. 95 yrs 9 mos. 

In Hartford, Conn., March 30, Maria A., wife of Mr Hovt 
Freeman, and daughter of the late Rev David Long of Mil- 
ford, Mass., 41. 

In Worcester, March 25, Mrs Lydia 8, Eaton, widow of 
Rev Wm. Eaton, late of Hardwick, and agrand-daughter of 
Rev Mr Sanford, former’y of Medway. 

In Phil -deiphia, March 2+, Benjamin Say Bonsall, young- 
est son of the Jate Henry L. BonSall, 19 yrea uve 10 daye. 





OBITUARIES. 


Died in Trighton, March 9th, Hon. Francis Winsutr, 
65. 

Tt is not fitting, that one, who has been so lonz and wide- 
ly known, and so universally re-pected, and who has per- 
formed his part in life so well, should pass from among us 
without an expression of our appreciation of his many ser- 
vices and our gratitude for his many kindnesses. Through- 
out a long life, he was a valued and honored citizen. Of 
sound judgment and unimpeachable integrity, his counsel 
was sought by many, his sincerity avd good faith acknowl- 
ed by all. Asa politician he was firm and consistent, never 
factions or violent, for he had the good of his country at 


heart. A member of our State Senate, his wisdom and ex- 


| perience procured him the marked respect of his associates. 


Thoroughly despising all cant and pretension, he was yet 
most charitable in his judgment of the motives and conduct 
of others. We do not recollect having ever heard from his 
lips a censorious remark. Liberal in the support of religion 
and education, benevolent to the poor, and preverbially 
kind in all the domestic relations, his death has left a void 
which cannot be filled. He was a genuine, warm-hearted 
gentleman of the Old School ; he had none of that courtesy 
which can be doffed like a threadbare garment; his polite- 
ness was an ingredient in his nature; it came fresh from 
the iount of feeling. His friends will never forget the 
warm grasp of the hand, the beaming glance of the eye, 
which spoke the noble heart within. We mourn his de- 
cease ; but let us not mourn too deeply, that, after a life 
well spent, it has pleased God gently to “ disengage the vital 
cord.” J. R. 





Died at Watertown, March 28th, Jonn H. Ricuarpson, 
Esq., 2 Member of the House of Representatives. 

We are not willing to pass over, without notice, the death 
of this excellent man. The qualities of his character were 
not th se which excite admiration, but those which win es- 
teem and affection. He was a man of practical good sense 
and of manly integrity. His virtues were the fruit of a good 
heart, which he kept diligently and in the right place. 
Without show or pretence, hé was a kind neighbor, a faith- 
ful friend, 4 devoted husband, a loving and watchful father ; 
and all these, because he was a good Christian. He tried 
to walk faithfully in the way of the Gospel; and he died 
with the most serene and unfaltering trust in its blessed 
hopes and promises. 

New prospects of happiness had just opened upon him, 
but he resigned them without a murmur. He felt he was 
but passing from the circle of those he loved on earth, to 
the larger circle of those he loved in heaven. Nay, from 
the circle of those he loved here, he has not passed away. 
He lives with them in a closer union and with a nearer 
presence. Denth hallows, it does not sever the ties which 
unite us. It is the open gateway to a higher and better life. 
For our Divine Master has removed the wall of separation 
between the present and the future, and our life is but one. 

T. 





SUMMER RETREAT 
AT GERMANTOWN, QUINCY. 
HE Residence of the late Dea. J. SuLitvan, will be 
open as usual, for the reception of Boarders, the com- 
ing season. x 

The combination of facilities for rural and seaside recrea- 
tions, renders this an attractive residence for the warmest 
weather, and alsoan uncommonly healthful and agreeable 
one, both early and late in the season. 

Good accommodations wi | be offered at moderate charg- 
es, if wanted for several months. The Cars on the O]d 
Colony Railrad stop at Quincy seven or eight times each 
way daily ; and Carriages at the Depot convey passengers 
to Germantown. 

Information concerning the location, &c., may be obtain. 
ed of Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 23 Long Wharf,—and of Mr. Wm, 
Blake, 47 Allen street, Boston. 

Applications may be addressed to Misses Sullivan, Quin- 
cy, Mass. 
 hapdsanete. Rev. Wm. Hague, Dr. George C. Shat« 
tuck, Dea, 8. G. Shipley, Boston, Gideon F. Thayer, Quin. 
cy, Dr. J. Wild, Braintree. 

Germantown, April 13. lis 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 309. 
ConrentTs. 

1. Life and Correspondence of Robert Sonthey—Nortl’ 
British Review. 

2. Deborah’s Diary—Author of Mary Powell. 

3. Note Book of a Naturalist, Il, Storks—Fraser’ 
Magazine. 
4. Benjamin D’Israeli—Spectator. 
5. Letters from Jamaica, No. VI.—N. Y. Evening Post 
6. Ride through Sugar Canes in a Hurricane—Fraser’ 


12} cents, 


Magazine. 
7. The Village Notary—Examiner. 
8. Charters of the American Colonies—Spectator, 
9. Evelyn and Pepys—Examiner. 
10. Turkey and its Vestiny—Spectator. 
ll. Three Pictures—Sunrise, Noonday, Night—Howitt’ : 
Journal. 
With Poetry. A Requiem—and SHort Articiey. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELi,” 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. aprill3 


IFE of Christ, by Dr. Furness. In Press, and near?; 
ready,—The Life of Jesus, by Wm. H Furness, D. D., 
1 vol, 12mo. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aprill3 Publishers, 111 Washington st. 
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ACRED Poems. Lays for the Sabbath, being Vol. 2 ¢/ 
the cheap Religious Library Price reduced from $1 ¢ + 
to 50 cents. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aprill3 lis208 111 Washington st. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WEST NEWTON. 


aes Summer Term at this Institution will commence 
on Wednesday, Ist May. © tes mission 
will be examined on ‘30th April, at 84 o’clock, A 
M. None will be exaynined except those who present 
themselves at the time specified. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE. 


1. The applicant must be at least sixteen years old. 

2. She must make an explicit declaration of her inten- 
tion to become a TeacueR. 5 

3. She must produce a certificate of good physical, intel- 
lectual and moral charaeter, from some respousible person. 

. Bhe must pass a satisfactory examination in the com- 
mon branches, viz:—Readi g, spelling, and defining, arith- 
metic, grammar, writing and geography. 

5 She must give a pledge to remain in the school at 
letist four consecutive terms. 

6. All candidates for admission must be at the school- 
room on the morning of the day which precedes that on 
which the term commences, at half past eight o’clock. 

7. Ench pupil, at entrance, must be supplied with slate 
and pencil, blank book, Bible, Worcester’s Comprehensive 
Dictionary, and Morse’s Geography. Many of the other 
books used will be furnished from the Library of the School. 

Pupils who have had considerable experience in teaching, 
and are otherwise qualified for it, will be allowed to enter 
existing classes. 

Pup ls who may desire’ to study the Latin and French 
languages, and to prepare themselves to instruct in those 
braches usually taught in High School-, can have an op- 
portunity to d»so, by giving a pledge to remain in the 
school for a term of three years,—provided the number is 
sufficient to warrant the forming of a class. 3 

For those who re ide in the State, and purpose to téeuch 
in the public schools of the State, tuition is free ;, for «ll 
others, itis $10 per term, payable at entrance. At the be- 
ginning of each term, each pupil pays to the Principal $1.50 
to meet incidental expenses. 

Board may be had in good families for from $2 to $2.50, 
per week, including washing and fuel. Some of the pupils 
take rooms and board themselves at a lower rate. 

The whole annual expense is about $100. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are three terms in the year. The winter term 
commences on the 2d Wednesday in D ber, and con- 
tinues 15 weeks. The term on the 2d 
Wednesday in April, and continues 15 weeks, The autumn 
term commences on the Ist Wednesday in September, and 
continues 12 weeks. Berween the and 

terms, there is a vacation of 6 weeks ; between the other 
terms a vacat on of 2 weeks. No session is held on the 
week of the anniversaries in Boston. 

Pupils are not permitted to bvard at such a di-tance from 
the institution, as to render it impractieable for them to be 
present during all regular exercises 

EBEN 8. STEARNS, Principal. 

West Newton, 14th March, 1850. 3tis march23 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
DERRY, N. H. 


MIE course of instruction and discipline in this Institu- 
tion, as conducted the last two years under the pres- 

ent Principal, Rev. &. T Rowe, has been such as to give 
the Trustees the highest confidence in commending it to all 
who desire a thorough and systematic Kducation. It is the 
purpose of the Trustees t« afford facilities for an Education 
inferior to those of no similar Institution. There will be 
such a division of studies between the Priucipal and his As- 
sociate, as to afford the fullest opportunity to ill 














THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 
—OF— 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


Jewett & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 


AVE received forthe SPRING TRADE of 1850, a truly 
Magnificent Assortment of SHAWLS. SILK GOODS, 
&c., which is submitted ‘o the Public, for approval. 
CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4PE 
SHAWLS—BAY ST ATE LONG end SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS, —Rich and Elegant,—Com- 
mon and Substantial, Low Priced and Expensive. 
BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 


CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris styles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
all these articles. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds. 


Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shaw!s. 

Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keepi g it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purchasers, (including the Ladies en masse,) 
are assured of our intention to present at all times (he Best 
Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 
march 16 3mosis 


LAKE SUPERIOR; 


—ITs— 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER, VEGETA- 


TION AND ANIMALS, 
COMPARED WITH OTHER & SMALLER REGIONS, 
BY L. AGASSIZ, 


wit contributions from Jehn L. Le Conte, A. A. 
Gould, Asa Gray, T. W. Harris, J. E. Cabot, Leo 
Lesqvereux, and Edward Tuckerman; with a Narrative of 
the Expedition and IMustrations, by J. E. Uabot. 

‘This work, which has been long delayed on account of 
the unexpected amount of material, is one of the most sci- 
entific works that has appeared in this country. 

Embodying the researches of our best scientific men, re- 
lating to a hitherto comparatively unknow™ region, it will 
be fonnd to contain a great amount of new scientific infor- 
mation. 

The i'lustrations, seventeen in number, are in the finest 
style of the art, by Sourel ; embracing Lake and | andscape 
*cenery, Fishes, and other objects of Natura] History, with 
an out'ine map of Lake Superior. 

Just published by 
G.>ULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. 
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subjects of the respective recitations. 

The Institution has lately been furnished with a good 
Chemical and Philosophical App:ratus. Lectures illustrat- 
ing the Natural Sciences will be given weekly. 

The pupils will be, at al! times, subject to the supervision 
and control of the Principal, and no one of vicious habits or 
principles, or who does not readily comply with its estab- 
lished regulations will be retained in the Institution. 

Students can be accommodated with board in good fam- 
lies, where they will be under paternal watchfulness and 
wholesome restraint. The Depot of the Manchester and 
Lawrence Railroad is within about half a mile of the Insti- 
tution, affording easy communication with tne | lace. 

There are three terms in the year of 14 weeks each. The 
next term will commence on Wednesday, April, 10th. 
There will be three vacations, two of three weeks each, and 
one of f ur weeks after the close of the Summer Term. 
Tuition, $407 per Term. Board, including Washing, $1 50 
to $1 75, per week. 


JOHN PORTER 
sue AMES THOM,'S Conte 
april6 3tis P. B. DAY, 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


\VING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 

ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequatied in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


The following well Known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, » iz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
with 40 stops. 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’Beirne, 
with 40 stops. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 
Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church,. “t. 
stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 


Louis, Missouri, with 34 


WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CvU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6in 


POPULAR SERIES OF S. S. MANUALS. 


Cranninoe’s Catecutsm, for Young Children, 11th 
e edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 
2. The Worcestre Association CaTecnism,—con- 
taining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. 
Second, Questions and Answers, chiefly Historical, in the 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on the 
New Testament, 15th edition, 81 00 per dozen. 
3. The Curistian Catecuism, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. @1 20 
per dozen. 
4. Bis te Brocrarny in the form of Questions, with 
reference to Scripture for answers. $1 20 per dozen. 
Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 
aprill3 








Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
JI. M. COOK, 


No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 
anufactures STAINED, CUT anil ORNAMENTED 
a GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c- 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
ofan old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 

april6 3mis9mos 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON’S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 
Neander’s G neral Church History, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
8vo. 
Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c,, 8 vols. 8vo, ealf. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca f. 
Butler’s History of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since the Reformation. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
march30 112 Washington st. 


18000 OXFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 


ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have 
just received from the Publishers, 24 Cases of OxFrorp 
Biptes and Testaments, comprising the following varie- 
ties :— ss 

Pearl, 24mo., plain and i]/uminated, with and without clasps. 
Ruby, 24mo., mor. gilt, with clasp. 

Ruby 48mo., 1 and 2 vols., in morocco case. 

Minion 24mo., roan and mor., with and without clasps. 


% TESTAMENTS. 

Minion, 24mo., roan, gilt. 

Pearl. 32mo., “ * 

Diamond 48mo., “ s april6 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—WILL FIND AT— 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


LARGE assortment of every description of Linen 
A Cambric Hdkfs, from the Jowest priced to the very 
best quality imported, being of their own importation, and 
can be warranted pure Linen, among which are a good arti- 
cle at 12) cts. per hdkf,—extra large size at 25 ets. per hdkf. 
Also, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Mourning Hdkfs. 
march 16 is6w 


CARPETS. 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Wm. P. Tenny & Co,, 
CARPET HALL, 


Over the Maine ailroad Depot, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


RE now receiving from all the principal English and 
A American manufacturers, 


CARPETINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Velvet, apestry, Brussels, Three-Ply, 


Super and xtra Fine 
MEDIUM AND COMMON 


‘ 

INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 
variety of style and fabric, comprising many new and heau- 
tiful designs. 

W. P. T. & CO. are Agents for the TAPLEYVILLE 
CARPETS, which will be found worthy of the attention of 

the trade. ‘ 
PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, 
from 2 to 24 feet wide—a large assortment. 
STRAW MATTINGS, WOOL AND COTTON 
BOCKINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. @ 





lis2os 

















tcr Ship-owners, Hotel-keepers, and Families are respect- 
fully invited to call and make their selections. 
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ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Om Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i» anew hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
¢ urse of instruction will «mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RatLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Will, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


Mvsic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 





bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Host®n. 


_For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 


Albion Clothes Warehouse. 
NEWAND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 














7 £ Subscribers have received and are now opening for / 
the present and coming season { 


Gentlemen wanting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited to visit this establishment. Our assortment of . 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS | | 


AND FURNISHING GOODS, ; 


will be found worthy the attention of those who are pur- j 
chasing. : 
A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- ! 


stantiy for sale. 
GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 


Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets. } 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pieces. 


f R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such | 
t Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 

fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of |; 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 





stare 


4 





All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, avd can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore’ to the article repaired ; the paste | 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers wigh broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. i 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 


near the Washington Coffee House. 


o> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The Ladies 
are delighted with his operations. tf march23 


“ BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” _ 


ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY, containing 
more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary:—“Its vocabulary is 
probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
Engli h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref |] view of the present state 
of our language.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potier, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, Swain, Lindsley ; Profes<ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, an- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; F. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars in New Engl nd, and cannot but be so 
prevounced by every intelligent critic who will under’ ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—[Rochester American. 
“The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.”— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 


FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL WIDTHS,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


H’x® just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 
ly Linen Sheeting, a'l widths, from 9-8 to 12-4 
wide, of their own importation. Purchasers in want of a 
first rate article, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 

Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 
ens, for Shirting, Collars and frontings, from their old 
Bleachery—Goods that have invariably given entire satis- 
faction. 6wis march 16 


TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE received a full assortment of Towelling ; Dinner 
and Chamber Napkins; extra fine white Linen 

Doilies ; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over- 

lay Damask ; « good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 

per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels can be supplied with low-p iced Napkins, very 

cheap Purchasers will probably find the best assortment 

of Towelling and Napkins. of all qualities, at the very 

lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

march 16 is6w 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


G D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e@ Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 
A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to, 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis . 


ge Subscriber, livmg on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 3 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
ess in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 

Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 

jani9 lisostf 
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LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 

E Term begins April 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 
and English, $4. In each Modern Language, $1,33 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board from $2, to $2,50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wells of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Principal. 

3 JAMES MEANS, Principal. 
Groton, March 16th, 1850. 4w 


WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 


ROUGHT down to the present time and printed from 
entirely new wan lS Plates, 418 pp. 12mo 
ee WM. J. REYNOLDs & CO., Publishers. 
m 








EV. William Cushing wishes to receive into his fami- 
ly at Bedford, two children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years, to educate. 


Refer to Hon. James Savage and Mon. Luther 8. Cushing 





j Hon. A. D. Foster, 
' Ichabod Washburn, 


Rererenxces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam- ‘ 


Nee - Genin 


still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills ! 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly i 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Singe 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 
BAY STATE COLLEC : 
T ro te Sa STION: by A. N. Joun 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church. Bos 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacnep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega 
tional and Social Worship. 


The work contains a | amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psaim and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chante 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 


jELEMENTARY PRINCIPLEs are in such a manner 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
) Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a forra which occupies but little room. 
e Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of Sourrecero Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CuorisTEr’s InpEx, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
n common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 


adapted to esch hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming uainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
one of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
ieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the Genera! Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


4 Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several] Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatiy relieves the lehor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. Ranpdau. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a th he ination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
| will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 


| of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 


The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 


'| passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 


Tuomas J. Gurney, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
4 1. S. WiTHinGTon, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


Just published by WILKIN*, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 











State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
UARANTEED CAPITAL 8100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis . : 
Hon. STerueNn SaLispury, } Vice Presidents. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. E, Washburn, 
Hon Alex, De Witt, 
Hon. John Brooks, 
Charles W. Wilder, 
Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 
Henry Chapin, Esq. 
Freeman Upham, Esq. 
El sha P. Fearing, Esq. 
William Dickinson, Esq. Joseph A. Denny, Fsq. 
H. N. Bigelow. Clarendon Harris. 
Wicitam Dickinson, Treasurer. 
This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 


John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Heywood. M. D. 
Charles Washburn, Esq. 
Joseph Sargent, M. D. 

C. L. Putnam, 





: Policie<, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 
4 


Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
Annual Payments. 7~Annual Payments.— 


New Styies Paris anp Loxpon Vestinos. | Age. For 7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 

“ “ “ “ “ Dorsxins. Hy $0 66 $1 10 40 $1 37 $2 38 

Super quality French, German and English is & : > = i” : = 

" ,28 95 159 «50 153 3 25 

BROADCLOTHS, 31 99 173 213 396 

of the most fash‘onable colors, which will be made up to 34 1 06 188 58 317 489 
order, in the latest style and best manner. ‘37 122 207 60 3 63 § 42 


Tn addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 
varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
premiums, 

Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 


VAPOR BATHS, 

Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Doston. 
_— Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 





| of almost all Chronic Diseases. 


The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that | would not 


; be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 


profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 

is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnid of a res; i physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed mf most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the mexns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 


i> Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in mansging such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is8m&os 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





Teachers’ Institute, 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for holding a 

Teacuers’ Institute in the Town of Framingham, 
in the County of Middlesex, to commence on Monpay, the 
15th of April, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and to continue until 
he afternoon of Saturday, of the same week. 


The following Regulations are to be observed. 


1. All applicants must present themselves punctually at 
the time specified for the meeting. 


2. The Institute is designed for those who are teachers in 
Public Schools in Massachsetts, or who have a reasonable 
prospect of becoming such within a year from the time 
when such Institute shall be held. 

3. Each applicant must come provided with a Bible. 

Pen, Ink, and Paper, a Slate and Pencil, Geography and 
Atlas, the Reading Book most generally used by the highest 
class in the Schools of the neighborhood where he resides, 
(and it would be well to bring more than one kind,) Dic- 
tionary, and a blank book for taking notes. 

The expense of Instruction, Lectures, Room, Lights, &c. 

is defrayed by the Commonwealth, and the supervision and 
overnment of the Institute, are placed by the Board of 
iducation in the hands of its Secretary. 

School Committees, and all the friends of Common 
Schools, are respectfully and earnestly requested to render 
such aid as may seem to tuem proper and just, to facilitate 
the attendance of the members of the Institute. 

Teachers, by applying to John J. Marshall—at Marshall 
& Boynton’s Bookstore—will be directed to families where 
they will be gratuitously entertained. 

BARNAS SEARS, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


march30 Stis 





AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETINGES 
WAREHOUSE 


Henry Pettes & Co.,, 


No. 224 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER BT., 
1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 
Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 
in every variety of beautiful colors and figures. 
500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
Offices, Chambers,. &c. 


In the assortment are more than one hundred 


NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 
of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 
Perfecjly Fas? Colors. 
PAINTED 
FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS, 
of all widths and prices. 


Purchasers of Carpets will find in our Warehouse a com- 
= assortment of every article necessary to furnish & 
ouse in the plainest or most elegant manuer, and always at 


LOW PRICES. 
2mis HENRY PETTES & CO. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

ion and chronic diseases, have been de 

livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
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Boston: and Prof. C. C. Fel Cambridg 
Bedford, March 16,1 860. re tf c 


Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 
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TO THE HUMANE. 
A Petition from the Tailoresges of the City and County 
of Philadelphia. 

The Winter is upon us, and distress and want 
stare us in the face. By reason of the low pri- 
ces for which we are obliged to work, many of 
us are found by the midnight lamp, and uatil 
daybreak, at the needle, laboring for a pen 
which is searcely sufficient for the necessities 0 
the Summer season. Rent must be paid, and 
clothing bought, and often, in Winter, our usual 
supplies fail, and we must beg for work from the 
public benevolent institutions, or at the tailor’s 
stores, when, if we had a fair price for our labor, 
we could maintain ourselves. Aged parents are 
to be supported by many of us, and of widows 
there are not a few, who have from one to six 
little children dependent upon them for bread. 
Often they must be separated from their mother 
in their infancy. Boys must be sent forth to 
work at wages which often will scarcely furnish 
them with food. Hunger and cold, and bad 
company, lead them to commit acts against the 
laws and their own conscience—they are sent to 
prison, and come away hardened vagabonds. 
Girls, if kept at home to hep their mother, and 
learn a trade, finding, as they grow up, that the 
prices will not afford them decent clothing, and 
tempted by demons in human shape er 
Thus the poor mother sinks into an untimely 
grave, broken-hearted for what she could not 
avoid, and the younger children are left, fit sub- 
jects for Rosines, Magdalens, or Penitentiaries, 
when, if she had been paid for her work, she 
might have brought them up to habits of-indus- 
try, and made them useful members of society. 

A great many of us are American widows 
with feelings which will not allow us to become 
a public charge—but what can we do! We can- 
not starve in this our native land—nor can we 
live under the open sky. We are industrious, 
and willing to work, but paid as we are, we cannot 
get enough to support life. If we must become 
beggars, we would become so ina body, and 
entreat our whole community to make one effort 
for us, and if this is successful, we shall be able 
to take care of ourselves. Our industry will 
become productive, and thousands yet unborn 
will derive benefit from it, We would com- 
mence our enterprise prudently, ani on a small 
scale. Our object is to form ourselves into an 
Association—to open a shop, and to become our 
own employers; but we are too poor, without 
assistance, to take the first step. 

To show the oppression under which we have 
groaned, an oppression which grows heavier 
every year, we subjoin a list of the prices ac- 
tually received—and which under the present sys- 
tem we have no power to change : 
Thick heavy men’s satinet coats, 

each, - 373 to 75 cts. 

Heavy blanket coats, 50 to 624 
Coarse flushing do, 374 to 0 
Linen sack do, 25 to 40 
Pants, extra full trimmed, double- 

milled casimere, 
Pants, summer, 

Do satinet, ‘ull trimmed, 
Vests, all kinds. 
Shirts and drawers, flannel, 
Do linen and muslin, 16 

In many cases, the trimmings furnished are 
insufficient to make up the garment, and have to 
be furnished by the tailoresses themselves. Can 
any woman find bread for her children, at such 
prices ! ; ; 

Benevolent Institutions have been founded and 
maintained by the aid of contributors, for other 
departments of Jabor ; but for this, the most use- 
ful, the most necessary of all, no one has taken 
itup. Too long have we waited, in poverty 
and suffering, for some one to plead our cause, 
until we can wait no longer. 

Ladies, we appeal to you to aid us, aud to rep- 
resent our case. Gentlemen, women whom the 
Almighty has placed under your care, now pre- 
sent themselves before you and implore your suc- 
cor. Raise for us fuads, in any way that you 
think proper, and secure them as you please. 
Most of the clothing which you wear passes 
through our hands, but very lithe does it profit 
us. Help us to help ourselves! Give but 
justice—favor we ask not—and then Rosine’s 
and Magdalen’s and children’s prisons may want 
Give US an vupportumty of gaming 
employment at ving prices! The funds re- 
quired to maintain these institutions are far more 
than enough to start us in our enterprise,and we 
believe there is no other way to secure for usa 
fair compensation for our labor. We do not pur- 
pose to undersell the tailors, nor to increase the 
cost of any garment, nor in any way to disturb 
trade; we only wish to sel!’ our own work, in 
order that the reward of industry may reach the 
hands which accomplished the task. 

Signed on the part of the meeting by 

Marion Tatnrtor, 
Exvizaeeta Ricuarps. 
Puitapenpuia, Feb. 15, 1850. 
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We shall not seek to add anything to the 
moving language of the above appeal. We 
simply desire to invoke attention to the fact that 
the same causes which depress labor elsewhere 
are active here, however their effects may be 
alleviated by the circumstances of a new and 
cheap country. Here as well as elsewhere la- 
bor is forced to pay an Algerine tribute to land 
monopoly, usury, trade and the rapacious cu- 
pidity which fattens on the toil and suffering of 
others.—How could it be otherwise? Our so- 
cial system, however unique iu some particulars, 
does not differ from that of civilized nations gen- 
erally in these leading arrangements for living 
on other's labor. Until they are radically modi- 
fied there will always be in our large cities most 
ample materials for such mournful narratives as 
that in the tailoresses’ petition. They propose 
to emancipate themselves as far as they are able, 
by forming an assvciation and working on their 
own account. That is an excellent idea and we 
hope that they may suceeed in it. But the 
whole work will not be done by such an organi- 
zation of labor. The abolition of Land Monop- 
oly and of that still more pestilential evil, specu- 
Jation in money, will still remain to be accom- 
plished.—[N. Y. Tribune. 
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{We cut the following from the * Asmonean,’ 
a Jewish paper published in New York :] 


THE TWO FIELDS. 


[An Anecdote from Les Matinees du Samedi, by Ben Levi } 


Don Pedro, king of Arragon, weary of defend- 
ing the Israelites from the attacks of the clergy, 
who were incessantly tormenting him to insist on 
the conversion, forced or voluntary, of all Jews, 
one morning sent for the high priest, and con- 
sulted him on the best means of introducing his 
flock into the bosom of the Christian church. 
** Will your majesty,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ allow 
me, before entering on that subject, to require 
justice at your hands.”’ ‘* Speak,’’ replied the 
Liew, ‘* rely on my impartiality.” This then, 
sire, is the cause of my complaint; one of my 
neighbors departed some years since for the East, 
to seek his fortune. To provide for the main- 
tenance of his two sons, he gave each of them a 
field, desiring them to cultivate their little pro- 
perty as well as possible, and promising that he 
would send for them as soon as circumstances 
should permit his supporting them in his new 
settlement. All went on very well while the 
two boys were young, but, as they advanced in 
years, jealousy sprang up between them and em- 
bittered al! that had formerly been sweet in their 
mutual intercourse. ‘My field is worth more 
than yours,’ said one. ‘ Jt is false,’ replied the 
other, ‘ mine would produce more than yours if 
it were better cultivated.’ Every day brought 
with it fresh disputes, till at length the brothers 
became sworn enemies, and now, the greatest 
delight either can experience is, in injuring the 
field of the other. As they are my neighbors, 
and as I have often endeavored to reconeile them, 
they came to me yesterday, and, requesting my in- 
terference, declared their willingness to submit to 
my cecision as to the value of their respective fields. 
I disclaimed the right to interfere, and said, out 
of respect to your father, keep without disputing 
what his goodness conferred on you, for should 
he summon you to meet him, he is too just not 
to make ample amends to the son he has least 
benefited : in the meanwhile, however, live like 
brothers, pass your time without useless and 
noisy discussions, nor let your lands, from neg- 
lect, become uncultivated and sterile.” ‘‘ Your 
answer was a wise one,”’ replied Pedro, ‘* what 
effect had it on these wicked brothers 7’—** Alas, 
sire, it dissatisfied them both, and they united to 
bat me.’’ ‘*. Shameful conduet,’’ returned the 
king. “I will have them severally punished.” 


** Ah, sire, first consider well my story, and see 
if, on reflection, you de not find it to be the his- 
tury of our two religions. Do we not both pre- 
tend that our heavenly Father bestowed on each 
of us eur creed? do we not both maintain the su- 
periority of our respective faiths? Instead of 
being disunited and striving to injure each other, 
would it not be better for us to live in harmony 
until the day on which, summoned by death to 
the foot of His celestial throne, we shall prove, 
by the recital of our lives, how far we have cul- 
tivated the field he has bestowed on us.’’ Don 
Pedro was impressed with the wisdom of this 
apologue, an the attempts afterwards made 
against the Jews were in vain opposed to his 
firm resolution to befriend them. 





How to Live in this World so as to Live 

in Heaven. 
Letter from Rev. John Elliot, of Roxbury, to his brother, 
Benjamin Elliot, of Guilford—carefully corrected from 
five several manuscripts—by Rev. Mr. Prince, of Boston 
—dated 

Roxsury, May 18, 1664. 

Dear Broruer, 
Your’s I received, and thought on. The ques- 
tion is, How so to live in this world, as yet to 
live in Heaven? It is one of the common places 
of my heart that I have often occasion to study, 
and therefore takes me not unprovided. Itis hard 
to keep the helm up among so many cross winds 
and eddies, and outlands and boarding of crea- 
tures, as we meet withal upon this sea of glass 
and fire. And truly that man knoweth not his 
own heart who finds it not difficult to break 
through the entanglements of the word. Crea- 
ture smiles stop and entice away the affections 
from Jesus Christ : Creature frowns discompose 
and tempestuate the spirit, that it thinks it doth 
well to be angry: Both ways grace is a loser. 
We had all need to watch and pray, lest we enter 
these temptations. The greatest of your con- 
flicts and causes of your complaints, seem here to 
have their original. Temptations follow tem- 
pers. As there are fwo predominant qualities in 
the temper of every body ; so there are two pre- 
doninant sins in the temper of every heart ; and 
pride is one in all men in the world ; the other is 
care about futurities. 
I will tell you familiarly what God hath done 
for my soul, and in what track my soul keeps 
towards himself. Ist, I am come to a concla- 
sion to look for no great matters in the world ; 
but to know Jesus Christ and him crucified. 1 
make best way in a low gale. A high spirit and 
a high sail together will be dangerous : and 
therefore I prepare to live low. I desire not 
much, I pray against it. My study is my call- 
ing : so much as to attend that without distrac- 
tion, 1 am bound to plead for; and more I desire 
not. By my secluded retirements, I have advan- 
tages to observe how every day’s occasions in- 
sensibly wear off the heart from God, and bury it 
in itself; which they that ever live in the noise 
and lumber of the world, cannot be sensible of. 
2d, I have learned to see a need of every thing 
that God gives me ; and to need nothing that he 
denies me. There is no dispensation, though 
cross and afflictive, but either in or after it, I find 
I could nét be without it: And nothing that 
am without, whether it be taken from me, or not 
given to me ; but sooner or later God quiets me 
in himself without it. 3d, Teast all my care on 
the Lord, and live securely on the wisdom and 
care of my heavenly Father. My ways are, 





the mouth of the Gila; determined not to be civ- 
ilized they turned to and whipped Calo Azul’s 
little party, whereupon that chief returned to 
the bosoms of his wives and his corn-fields, with 
a vow never to attempt to civilize the Yumas 
again—unless he had an invincible band of war- 
riors with him,.—Alta Californian. 





TEMPERATE DRINKERS. 


It is said that very many drink moderately and 
guardedly through along course of years, pre- 
serving to old age a sound constitution and vig- 
orous intellect, which could not be the case if 
the natural effects of Aleouolic Drinks were 
such as has been depicted. 

Now that some men live long in spite of mod- 
erate drinking, no more proves that practice safe 
and healthful than the fact that some soldiers 
who fought through all Napoleon’s wars are 
still alive, proves fighting a vocation conducive 
to longevity. That some persist in drinking 
without drinking immoderately is true ; but the 
natural tendency of drinking at all is neverthe- 
less from less to more, and from more to in- 
disputabie excess. There are many ~¥ices- of 
which the natural, obvious penalty is not inflict- 
ed on evéry one who commits them, yet no 
man doubts the connection between the sin and 
the punishment. Some men steal so moderate- 
ly and slyly that they are never detected by 
man ; yet no one doubts that stealing is a crime, 
and that every crime meets its proper punish- 
ment. That some men drink liquors yet do not 
die drunkards is true, as it also is that some 
habitual drunkards live to old age; yet it 1s 
none the less true that drinking leads to drunk- 
enness, and drunkenness shortens life. The 
laws of the universe are vindicated alike by their 
usual consequences and the apparent excey tions. 
There may be men who began to drink one 
glass of liquor per day forty years ago, and 
whom one glass per day still suffices ; but if so 
they are exceptions to a law almost universally 
vindicated ; and it is safe to assume of them that 
a less amount of self-denial than was requisite to 
keep their allowance down to one glass per day, 
would have preserved them from drinking at all. 
And if any moderate drinker of forty years 
standing will recall to mind the subsequent ca- 
reer of the fifteen or twenty associates in whose 
company he began to drink, he will, if well in- 
formed and candid, admit that seven-eighths of 
them are now dead, and that full three-fourths, 
whether now living or dead, have beeti serious- 
ly injured by drinking. 

I have aimed to demonstrate the physical evils 
of Temperance Drinking, (as it is improperly 
called, since no érinking of liquids essentially 
poisonous for the sake of » sensual gratification 
can be truly Temperate) by other considerations 
than those connected with Drunkenness. It is 
very true that he who drinks, however moderate- 
ly, is in danger of dying a drunkard ; but if there 
were no such thing as drunkenness it would 
still be most unwise and culpable to drink. In- 
deed, it has been forcibly argued that the physi- 
cal evils of drinking would be greater if Drunk- 
enness were unknown. Inebriety dethrones the 
reason, often making ofa naturally inoffensive, 
| good-natured man, a furious, raging fiend ; but 
it does not originate the mischief—it rather 
serves to expel and finish it. It is the demo- 
niae spirit tearing his victim because eomnrand- 





you know, in some sense, hedged up with thorns, 
and grow darker and darker daily; but yet 
iistrust not my good God in the jeast ; and live 
more quiet in the absence of all by faith, than I 
should do, I am persuaded, if I possessed them. 
| think the Lord deals kindly with me to make 
me believe for all my mercies, before I have them ; 
they will then be Jsaac’s sous of langhter. For 
the less reason hath to work upon the more free- 
ly faith casts itself upon the faithfulness of God. 
I find that while faith is steady, nothing can dis- 
quiet me ; and when faith totter3 nothing can es- 
tablish me. If {ramble out among means and 
creatures Lam presently lost, and can come to 
noend: But if I stay myself on God, and leave 
him to work in his own way and time, I am at 
rest, and can lie down and sleep in a promise, 
though a thousand rise up against me. 
fore my way is not to cast before hand, but to 
work with Ged by the day. 
day is the work thereof. I find so much to do 
vutimually with my calling and my heart, that ] 
have no time to puzzle myself with peradventures 
ind futurities. 

As for the state of the times, it is very gloomy 
and tempestuous: But why do the heathen rage! 
Faith lies at anchor in the midst of the waves, 
ind believes the accomplishment of the promise 
threugh all these overturnings, confusions, and 
seeming impossibilities. Upon this Gud do I] 
live, who is our God forever, and will guide us 
to the death. Metbinks I lie becalmed in his 
bosom, as Luther in such a case. | am notmuch 
troubled ; let Christ see to it. I know prophe- 
cies are now dark, the books are sealed, and men 
have all been deceived, and every vision fails; 
yet God doth continue faithful: it’s he that 
promiseth who will also do it. I believe these 
dark times are the womb of a bright moraing. 

Many things more | might have added; bat 
enough. O Brother, keep close to God! and 
then you need fear nothing. Maintain secret 
and intimate acquaintance with him; and then a 
little of the creature will goa great way. ‘Take 
ume for duties in private. Crowd not religion in- 
to a corner of the day. There is a Dutch prov- 
erb, Nobidy will get by thieving, or lose by pray- 
ling. Lay up all your good in God; so as to 
| overbalance the sweetness and bitterness of all 
| creatures. Spend no time in forehand contrivan- 
| ces for this world ; they never succed : God will 
| run his dispensations another way Self-contriv- 
ances are the effects of unbelief : I can speak by 
experience. Would men spend those hours they 
wear out in plots and devices, in communion 
with God, and leave all on him by venturesome 
believing, they would have more peace and com- 
fort. The Lord Jesus be with your spirit. Pray 
for your own soul, pray for Jerusalem ; and pray 
hard for your poor brother. ae 








THE YUMAS INDIANS. 


Upon the banks of the Colorado river lives a 
warlike tribe, called the Yumas Indians, and 
more exquisite specimens of the human form di- 
| vine were never turned into this breathing world 

by good dame Nature. They are tall, manly 
and muscular, and possess a native grace of man- 
ner peculiar to the tribes of the red man. “ They 
are athletic and swift of foot, and as bold as they 
are hardy. ‘heir skin is of a dark copper color, 
but smooth and clear, and their countenance be- 
tokens great frankness and intelligence. But in 
this, their good looks belie them ; for as a class, 
they are treacherous, deceitful, and great thieves. 
They are the most expert swimmers, passing 
one half of their time in the rushing waters of 
the great Red river of the west, breasting the 
most violent current and transporting heavy burd- 
ens from shore to shore. ‘The experts are not 
men alone, the women are equally dexterous. 
The principal article of food with them is the 
mesquit bean, which grows in great abundance 
near the banks of the Colorado and Gila rivers, 
and is eaten by them when ripe in a raw state, 
and also dried and prepared as afo/e or gruel. 
The women, as in all Indian tribes, perform the 
work, and collect the beans in huge wicker bask- 
ets, holding a bushel and more, which they bear 
upon their heads. When a matron goes out to 
pick beans, she takes her pappoose, claps it in 
the basket, and if it is necessary for her to cross 
the stream, approaches the bank, tosses the 
basket into the water and springs in after it. The 
baskets are coated with a resinous substance and 
are impervious to the water. The swimmer 
then gives the basket a whirl defore her, making 
it spin around and fly before her with extraordinary 
velocity. They swim high out of the water and 
float Jike Sladders. Their hatred to the Mexi- 
cans is intense, and they have frequently attack- 
ed emigrating parties. They are very fond 
of mule meat, horses, ‘* and such small deer,” 
and devour them when scarcely warmed through. 
The fish of the Colorado, they also eat half 
cooked, trail and all. 

They abominate their more civilized neighbors 
of the Gila, the Pimos and Maricopas, who are 
quite civilized, cultivate the soil and receive a 
yearly grant of clothing from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. They are under the command of a cap- 
tain-general, a native chief, Calo Azul, who 
has half a-dozen wives and a military suit of 
clothes. The Maricopas and Pimos are the 
deadliest foes of the Apaches, and frequently 
make up war parties, penetrate the Apacheria 
and return laden with scalps. Calo Azul a little 
more than a year ago thought proper to make 
a0 attempt to civilize the Yumas. He there- 


There- | 


ed to come out of him. Thousands die prema- 
|turely every year in consequence of drinking, 
| who never were thorougly drunk in their lives. 
One man drinks three glasses and loses his rea- 
|son ; another drinks six, or even ten, and seems 
| wholly unaffected. Men say of the latter, ‘He 
|has a strong head ;’ and cigar-puffing, wine- 
| bibbing youngsters are apt to envy him ; yet he 
is far more likely to die in consequence of drink- 
ing than his neighbor whom three glasses knock 
jover. The former retains the poison in his sys- 
}tem, and it silently preys upon him: in the lat- 
|ter, Nature, revolting at the deadly potion, 
| makes a convulsive effurt and throws it off. He 
| isdamaged by the liquor, but not by its eject- 
| ment, whatever he may fancy. 
la kindly though ungentle ministration whose ob- 
| ject is relief and recovery. Drinking is not evil 
| because it produces Intoxication, but Intoxica- 


Sofficient to the! tion is ordained to limit the physical evils of 


| Drinking. Let uv fiee driuker, therefure, glory 
jin his ability to drink much without Intoxica- 
/tien ; for, in the natural course of events, he 
will need his coffin much sooner than if liquor 
jeasily overcame him. 

A Partinc Worp to tHe Youne. 

If the propositions affirmed in this essay be 
| true, how can any youth read them and yet be- 
| come or continue a drinker of Alcoholic Liquors? 
| Banish, if you can, all thought of God and His 
| judgments—forget or deny your immortality— 
| deride the idea of restricting or qualifying your 
jown gratification for the sake of kindred, 

friends, country or race—regard yourself mere- 
ly as an animal that has happened here to sport 
a brief summer, then utterly perish—and_ still 
jis it not a palpable mistake to drink anything 
| that intoxicates ! Why should it intoxicate if 
| it be not essentially a poison? Is there any oth- 
| er substance claimed to be innocent and whole- 
| some in moderate quantities which drowns the 
| : : > 
reason if the amount taken be increased? Why 
| seek enjoyment in such a perilous and dubious 
| way—a path paved with bones of millions after 
| millions who have fallen in pursuing it—when 
|innocent and healthful pleasures every where 
surround and invite yout Lived there éver a 
homan being who regretted at death that he had 
through life refrained from the use of stimulat- 
|ing drinks ? and how countless the millions who 
| have with reason deplored such use as the pri- 
|mary, fatal mistake of their lives? Surely, 
from the radiant heavens above us, the dust 


| once quickened beneath us, comes to the atten- 

| tive ear a voice which impressively admonishes, 

Be WIse WHILE IT 18 CaLLep To-Day. 
[Horace Greeley. 





WEST POINT. 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of the 
instruction and education of the cadets at West Point, 
so far as their course of study coincides with that pur- 
sued at common literary or scientific institutions, and 
is exclusive of what is peculiar to the academy as a 
military schvol, submit the following report: 

This subject may be considered under two 
heads : 

lst. With reference to the efficiency of the in- 
struction given to the cadets ; and, 

2d With reference to the extent or comprehen- 
siveness of the course which is studied by them, 
and the relative eligibility of the studies which 
the course embraces. 

Methods of instruction are as various as teach- 
ers are numerous. The pupil soon learns the 
method adupted by his teacher, and having learnt 
it, he confirms his course of action to it. The 
teacher’s habitual method of questioning, or ex- 
amination, is as present with the pupil when 
studying his lesson, as it is when he witnesses 
that methog in full operation in the recitation or 
class room. The pupil remembers the manner 
in which he has been examined, and se antici- 
pates the manner in which he will be. It the 
instracter’s questionings are expected to have 
reference only to the words of the lesson, as 
contradistinguished from its ideas, then the 
pupil will seek to remember only the words, 
and become heedless as to the ideas. Ifa ver- 
batim . recitation is demanded, the words and 
the order of the sentences will be committed to 
memory, and with these the effort and the am- 
bition of the pupil willcease. If leading ques- 
tions are put by the teacher, or if all his questions 


answer is expected, then the Dg will watch 
the manner of the teacher, and divine or prog- 
nosticate the answer which is to be given, not 
from any knowledge he has of the subject, but 
from the manner in which the subject has been 
presented. If indefinite and ambiguous answers 
are aceepted by the teacher, then the pupil will 
strive to conceal his igncrance under indefinite- 
ness and ambiguity, and will endeavor to frame 
his replies in such a manner that, when the 
truthis at last discovered, his answer will be 
the oracle that had declared - it.—If the pupil is 


express it;’’ or, as the schoolboy once said, 
‘*] know when you dont ask me,” then all man- 


will be resorted to, to avoid the one all-import- 
ant, all-essential quality in study and recitation— 
exactly defined and clearly expressed trath ; 
in fige, that will be done by the student, out of 
the recitation room, which it is supposed will 
meet the demands of the teacher in it. If the 
teacher is known to demand ideas, and not forms 








fore took a war party and met the Yumas near 


of words ; 1f he is known to be inexorable in this 


Intoxication is 


are cast in the same mould, and indicate what | 


allowed to say, ‘I have the ideas, but cannot | 


ner of excuses will be invented, all subterfuges | 


demand : if itis known that he will grant no dis- 
pensation beforehand, nor pardon afterwards, 
then the efforts of the pupil’s mind will be concen- 
trated upon the subject-matter of his study ; he 
will seek to understand it, not only in its direct 
and immediate, but in its collateral and remote 
relations ; and the mere words of an author, 
excepting those technical terme or phrases which 
are necessary to precision, will cease to be ma- 
terial. ‘The idea, the sentiment, the thing as it 
exists in nature, will be sought out with assiduity 
and with energy. A merchant will as soon 
carry base metal to an assayer, and expect it to 
be received as genuine, asa pupil will carry | 
words and soun ; i 
ideas, or will except to tickle his ear with atmos- 
heric vibrations, when it is known that he will 

listen to nothing but the eternal verities of 
science. 

The effect of these different causes is indvs- 
cribable ; the one leads outright to a knowledge 
of the history of men and the works of God; 
the other leads to the land of dreams, and 
shadows, to nothingness, and to shams, which 
are worse than nothingness. If a teacher allows 
a pupil to recite superficially, he encourages and 
invites him to study superficially ; and a super- 
ficial student becomes a superficial man. Thus 
the teacher is responsible for sending out into 
the world superficies of knowledge, instead of 
cubical or solid contents. On the other hand, 
the pupil, accustoming himself at first, perhaps 
from necessity, to master his studies, will soon 
find unwonted pleasure in the exercise ; for the 
pleasures which nature affixes to any acquisition 
always bear a proportion to the dignity and ele- 
vation of the qoaltics employed in acquiring ; 
and the faculty of knowing things is indefinitely 
higher than that of remembering words. At 
last, habit and enjoyment will bind him to that 
superior method which the necessity imposed 
upon him by a faithful teacher may have begun. 





Cast Iron Hovses. A new style of building 
has been introduced during the past year, and 
although attention has been drawn to it before in 
our columns, yet its growing importance seems 
to warrant our chronicling its progress. The 
United States Government, through its agent, 
Mr. Perit, ordered, some time since, a new Cus- 
tom House and public buildings for San Francis- 
co of cast iron, aud by the last accounts we learn 
that one of them is already there and up. The 
War Department, we are informed, has conclud- 
ed to adopt this kind of building for arsenals and 
other uses. In this city, besides those already 
noticed by us, there is a building now going up 
in the rear of the Astor House. 


which are cast in sections of about five feet in 
length, and fastened together by screws and bolts. 
On each of these joints stand cast iron pillars, 
which are firmly fastened to each end of the 
jointed sill, thus rendering the whole perfectly 
compact. These pillars again support another 
row of cast iron sills, and on these again stand 
another row of pillars. The strength of the 
whole building depends upon this skeleton, which 
is so tenacious that if all the pillars of the first 
story are taken away, excepting the extreme 
ones, the building will still be firm, as an arch. 
The advantages of this mode are, ite great 
strength, its tenacity in resisting any shock, its 
being fire-proof, its free admission of light , its 
perfect ventilation, and the cheapness and facility 
with which any architectural ornament or group- 
ings of sculpture may be introduced, whenever 
suitable. [N. Y. Jour. Commerce. 





Give your Cup Somernine to Do. The 
habits of children prove that occupation is of ne- 
cessity with most of them; they love to be busy 
about something, however trifling, still more to 
be usefully employed ; with some it is a strongly 
developed physical necessity, and, if not turned 
to good account, will be productive of positive 


the mother of mischief. 
couraged, or, if indolently disinclined to it, should 
be disciplined into performing for themselves 
every little office relative to their dress which 
they are capable of performing ; they should al- 
so keep their own clothes and other possessions 


they want: in shart, they should loarn to be as 
independent of the services of others as possible ; 
there is no rank, however exalted, in which such 


toa teacher who demands ps 


They consist of a cast iron frame, the sills of 


evil, thus verifying the old adage that idleness 1s | 
Children should be en- | 


in neat order, and fetch for themselves whatever 


W. T. G. Morton, M.D, 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


. OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 
an umprovement he has lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, whic 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journal 
after having personally examined several different cases 


{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


€ “Gotp Poate Work tn Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a i of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
unds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cnst of 
the region, gives to ah upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
érs and the public for this improvement in the .practice of 
dentistry.” 





[From the Christian Register. | 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one 
these plates, and found himself unable to da it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 34d—5 Ibs; 4th—7,lbs.; 5th—10 lbs. No heavier weight 
—a as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 


[From the Boston Courier.} 


“The simplicity of the operation 1s only equalled by 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. Asa matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove. it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resin- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


[From the Daily Evening Transcript.} 


“GoLp PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


{From the Boston Atlas.) 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as « practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


(From the Boston Weekly Journal.} 

“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


{From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 


“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight’ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journat, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of oue of these plates. eoptuf octl6é 





GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


yoo annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 
ple proof of the power and valuc of many medicinal 





property. 

Fmity Russet, the slave girl, for whom Bruin 
& Hill, the slave traders, demanded $1,800, as 
the only condition on which they would restore 
her to her mother, is dead. So saysa letter 
from Mr. Hill, dated Griffin, Ga., March 23. 
The letter says that she died of scarlet sore 
throat, but does not say where or when she aied. 
Mr. Hill protests that he had determined not to 
sell Emily at the South, but to bring her back 
to Alexandria and let her mother have her. 





Mr Bayard, son of ex-Senator Bayard of Dela- 
ware, was buried at Naples on the 20th of Feb- 
rnary. He received his death at Vesuvius, on 
one of the nights of the recent great eruption 
there, from the falling of a stone from the crater, 
which nearly severed his arm. He bled profuse- 
ly for 60 hours, when an amputativn was ordered, 
which resulted in lock-jaw and death. 








PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Govu.p, 


Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As_ 
sistant.” 





YHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 
| man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 
tion eminently qualires him to devise a system of Penman- 
| ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 
The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
| likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
| Style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
| the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
| most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
| are divided into five series, intended for the like number ot 
| books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
| the top of the page on which it is to be written. 
There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
| a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the superior quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. . 

Teacuers, Scnoo. Committees, and others interested, 
are invited to examie this series, which is confidently pre- 
| sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
| the kind heretofore published. 

Just published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 : 59 Washington street. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


W OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


| Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
| tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
jgether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
; CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 


in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 








E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{3- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
‘Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and, execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec? lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRY BREEDER. 


UST published, and for sale at ail Bookstores in town 
and country, a new work, entitled 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
With 25 accurate Engravings of Fowls. 


This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every furmer and poulterer. 


i> PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. £2 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. Five Copies to 
one address, by mail, for One Dollar. 
Address the Publishers, R. B, FITTS & CO. 
“American Unien” Office, 
march30 22 School Street, Boston. 





asystem would not prove beneficial, ayd it is| "Se", have furnished no examples to compare with the 
especially important to these whose time 1s their | salutary effects produced by “AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 


TORAL.” 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, attested as they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
lands, should encourage the afflicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials from 
some of the first men in our country, upon whose judgment 
and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 


DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 

| one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in the 
| country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence for 
the cure of that formidable disease, Consumption.” 


Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir :—Agreenble to the request oi 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC tORAL and they have 
been astonishing indeed. Mrs. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and relertless cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that litt'e hope could be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
hes cured her. George Watkinson. Esq., had to our knowl- 
edge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yea'ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
now removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as we are The Rev. Mark Vane had been so 
severely sttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disable him 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief until I 
(Mr. Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 
al in his place. 

These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; and are, respected sir, your hum- 
ble servants. REV. DAVID THOR NING. 

HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known for the A ffections of the Lungs, are 
“The London Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 
encr,” “ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” “ Charles- 
ton (3. ©.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof. Wenster, Harvard College, Pr f. BartLetr, 
Transylvania University of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. Vatentine Mott, New 
York Cit, Parker CLeavetann, Bowdoin College, Prof. 
BoTTeRFIeLD, Willoughby College, Oh o, Prof. Braitn- 
waltte, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Richarp Kang, 
Queen's College, lreland, Prof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing diseas- 
es of the Lungs, when they will f-el socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
march30 38m 





STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 
OW ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations some 
of which are benutifully colored, 

THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 

This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 


and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
steel, and a splendidly illuminated dedication,plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 
“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed. it is equaiied, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, - 
ona the elegance of its embellishments. (Gazette of the 
nion. 


Be Pam Hae pee semen beautiful engravings, 

SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—oRr— 

Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 

“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 


best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
{New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 

THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 
Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount of 

ional ts not to be found elsewhere in a 


a 
doc 





collective form. 


“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 


our political history that has ever a ; bo indi 
should be without it.” | (Democratic Review. 4 


“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 
~ [New York Tribune. 


“It is indispensable to the library peaka- 
ble usefulness.” (N.Y. Evening tga ehaee 


In one large octavo volume, with fine! ved Por 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly iene pen pa 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Their Memoirs and Administrations. 
“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” |New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 

114 Fulton street, New York. 
7 Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, | 
giving it twelve insertions, and se’ acopy of each paper 
to the “Young Peuple’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitied 





to receive a of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” 
“The Presidents.” tapls50 dee 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
fee Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new a::d highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the’ present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a11 many other persons of 
taste and j t. 
Although this book has been lished less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjectsaind metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytons is in use. 





MAINE, 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT, 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MassacHUSETTS. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Wino 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovisiasa; New Orleans. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisost! 111 Washington st, Boston 


THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 

PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 


THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 
The STORE, *lthough previously extensive, has been en. 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 


f24 








The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being able to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 
SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 
LOWEST PRICES! 


fHIS BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 


WILL 


feb23. sf 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


(N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
pro! ion, end is im possession of ali the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac: li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 


Dr. C. would respec’ fully invite all who require Artificial 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 


so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 


N. B.—ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 


Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
generally. feb23 


Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


YO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, $ till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Edacation,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the &chool. 
Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ano examine our arrangemen's. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith. 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
189 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 81., 
which has been in successf=! operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EV.> NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi‘es of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gor Nu 
Class System. £1 Students aided in procaring suitable 
po 

DiEs.—A separate apartment, with se te ent 
has been cvovtied ee Posnaien. i = ~— 
Eby one KS POSTED, &c. C pli da A 

» Copying, &c.. promptly and faithfully executed. 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents. Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale us 
above. “Fa me to Teachers. 

I *S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, tangtt in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle ling, Sumner’s 
Method, &c. &c. The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
wy Seu of Boston. 
ay For Cards of Terms, &c. i 
street = , &c., call at 139 Washington 

pt. 1. 











djust- 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
gysssann WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fatare permanent location of 
bis SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be d on 


Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci-| 


peculiar and life-like appearance of his Mineral Teeth. A)- | 


. . a | 

Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON, 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 

CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 

Mattruew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hamprey GLEDST4NEs, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, ° 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 

Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddell Roper, Esq. 

Charlies Russell, + M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. ; 

BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 

Puysicians. 4 

Edward Bright, -» M. D., London. 

John W. Prensie, tice M. D , New York, 

J. B.S. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 

Bureeons. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuartron, Ese. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprexain, Esq. 

Ageuts at Boston.—Mexsrs, Wittiam HaLes and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the pr e 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever, 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining al} 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company, It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, a5 it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, At compound interest, wiTH 

OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no security or THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miseun- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an eveut must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT secuRITY, arisi ‘om a large paid up capita 

— accumulated profits of a ness Of forty years stand. 
ng. 

gems MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE 18 FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hotpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in moat 
— companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FoUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No Cuarce ror Po.icy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE For sEa RISK,to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Povicy HoLpERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insured is benefitea every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company un in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principa 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife poli 
ciea to the Company. 

The undersigned having been appvinted Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toanv amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionabie 
cases,*to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany ‘efore taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obiained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

WILLIAM snd Agents to the Company 

} Samvuet Pace. for Boztun and vicinity. 

jane30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Puhlished by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1. Greex axpd Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnolki’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12m0, $1—Cesar’s Commeataries; Notes 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Taciws’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

II. Frexcu.—Collou’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12no, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $i1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modera French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surreave’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Ill. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Bro, $5—Ollendorft’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

1V. Itatranx.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanisa.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Sunonne, 12mo, 
| $150—Key to do 75 cts—Veluzquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesRrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; transiated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. ExGuisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo0, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo0, $1— 
Gurzot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heory, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbing, author of *‘ Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s El s of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Ge 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $225— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 60—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessons, of 
Child’s First Book. E 

NEARLY READY.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher'’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—orR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


Cee original music and selections from 
. the best European and American Compusers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morets, Ix- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Witj 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MenpLssoun CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincolu, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

~ MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 

199 Broadway, New Yok, 


| 











the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, tu 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted ap and farnished in the best atyle. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach. 
ers, or as mem of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
sving directed: all ida 

aving ted all his studies, for several 

end of peelifying himself to teach in the iabemetinn, the 

i) 


for sach some 
satisty in tong chorlahed rea aos degree, 


bodies terms will be the same as heretofore ; Twenty-five 


oliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars ear, al! 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 


Application may be made at N. ston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which pleco pce and guardians 


are invited to call to see th School Rooms, 
with the principal. x - aa 


AY’ Review of Websier’s Speech. a Letter to Hon. 
Wm. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. W ter’s Spech, from Wm. 
Jay. Price $1 00a hundred. Th doy published Bis 
0 
a & NICH . 








RNESS’ Domestic Worship, Domestic Worship; 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 
pn Pilg eg the Cheep Religious Library. Price 4 
cents. lished - 
Jame CROSBY & NICHOLAS, 

march9 lis20s 111 Washington st — 

EW Edition—Stars and the Earth. CROSBY & 
N NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and ¢ 


Earth, or Thoughts on Space, {Time, and Eternity, second 
edition—25 cents. 


a A 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.-—-THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in adv 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


subscriptions discontinued, except st the discretio * 
a> publunes icaan ontittess ce paid y 
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